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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the study was to investigate the potential of 
adapting certain concepts and techniques to develop more meaningful 
field experience components in professional preparation programs. The 
developmental aspect of this study, dealing with the field placement 
component of the Grant MacEwan Certificate Program in Volunteer 
Management and the Competency Analysis Profile (CAP) developed for the 
program, served as a means by which some techniques and concepts could 
be investigated. This portion of the study was divided into two 
phases. The purpose of the first phase was to re-validate an existing 
Competency Analysis Profile for Volunteer Managers. This re-validated 
document then served as the foundation for the second phase, during 
which a list of Field Experience Competencies and some parameters for 
the development of those competencies were established. 

Various concepts and techniques were utilized during the study. 
The implementation of a competency-guided approach was effected by us- 
ing a CAP. Based on the notion of experience impact and its transla- 
tion into a tool known as the E score, those entry-level competencies 
that emphasized attitude over knowledge and skill were drawn from the 
CAP. These fourteen competencies were then designated as priorities 


for development during field experience. The list of Field 
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Experience Competencies provided input related to affective 
development during individualized field experiences, since it is con- 
tended that attitudes are developed or changed most effectively in 
high experience-impact learning situations such as field placements. 

In both phases of the study conclusions were based on the 
opinions of current practitioners of volunteer management. In Phase 
One, the CAP re-validation, volunteer managers in the Edmonton area 
were surveyed by means of a mailed questionnaire. In Phase Two, a 
smaller group of expert practitioners participated in a modified 
Delphi process during two workshop sessions. After the workshops 
these experts were interviewed on a one-to-one basis to obtain addi- 
tional feedback about both process and product. 

Chapter One introduces the study and outlines the procedures that 
were used. Chapter Two surveys the literature in several relevant 
areas. Chapter Three reports on the Phase One activities, providing 
information on the practice of volunteer management in the 
Edmonton area, including the results of the CAP re-validation. 

Chapter Four reports on Phase Two activities, including the results of 
the workshops and the participants’ observations about them. Chapter 
Five presents a discussion of the findings with respect to both the 
process and the products, including an evaluation of the potential of 
the various concepts and techniques that were used. Chapter Six is a 
Summary with conclusions that include guidelines for the future use of 
the procedures outlined in this study and some recommendations for 


further research. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The Problem 


Many post-secondary programs which are designed to prepare 
Students for professional occupations of various sorts include one or 
more off-campus experiential-learning components. Although field 
experience is widely accepted as a necessary part of many preparation 
programs, its relationship to other components of the program is 
generally not clear, nor is the educational content well defined. As 
a result, there is no meaningful basis for the supervision or 
assessment of learning. It is difficult for an administrator to 
evaluate the contribution of a field placement component as part of a 
total program package if the purpose of the field experience has not 
been defined. 

The Volunteer Management Certificate Program at Grant MacEwan 
Community College is a new (September, 1981) preparation program 
designed to provide students with the management and human relations 
knowledge and skills to coordinate or lead volunteer programs and 
organizations. It is geared towards, and attracts, students who are 


presently engaged in the management of volunteers as well as others 
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who aspire to such positions. The program of study consists of ten 
courses, nine of which cover general management topics as applied to 
the voluntary sector, and the tenth is a field placement. The program 
is guided and supported by an Advisory Committee of representatives 
from the volunteer community (Volunteer Management, 1981). 

At the time of the inception of this study, the field placement 
component had not been clearly defined or developed to the 
Satisfaction of the Program Head and the Committee. It consisted 


mainly of ad hoc project work with little or no field supervision. 


Statement of the Problem 
The purpose of this study was to investigate the potential of 
adapting certain concepts and techniques to develop more meaningful 
field experience components in professional preparation programs. 
The study addressed these questions: 

1. How might the concept of “experience impact" assist in defining the 
parameters of a field experience component? 

2. Would the achievement of agreement by means of a modified Delphi 
process be a productive way of deriving input from practitioners 
regarding the development of a field experience component? 

3. What are the competencies currently being used by volunteer 
coordinators which should be taught through field experience? 

4, What guidelines might facilitate the development and administration 


of a field experience component? 
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5. What is the potential for placement and supervision of Volunteer 
Management trainees in the Edmonton area? 

The outcomes of the study included: a re-validated Competency 
Analysis Profile for Volunteer Coordinators; a list of Field 
Competencies to aid in the development of individualized plans for 
field experiences in the Volunteer Management Certificate Program; and 
a set of proposed guidelines which might be used to assist in the 
development of field experience components in any professional or 


vocational program. 


De-limitations 

The data upon which the re-validated Competency Analysis Profile 
and the planning for the field experience component are based were 
gathered from practitioners in the Edmonton area who responded to the 
CAP questionnaire survey. 

The developmental aspect of this study dealt only with the field 
placement component of the Grant MacEwan Community College Volunteer 
Management Program and the Competency Analysis Profile which was 
developed for that program. 

The field placement is the final component of the Volunteer 
Management Program leading to certification. The mandate of the 
College is to develop entry-level occupational competence. Therefore 
the field placement will give primary attention to entry-level 


competencies. 
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An important dimension of field experience is the opportunity to 
affords students to observe theory in practice and to practise it 
themselves. This study is concerned with other aspects of field 
experience, namely the provision of some focus on the development of 


competence as it relates to professional attitudes. 


Limitations 

This study relies on data gathered from practising volunteer 
managers who are presumed to be knowledgeable and competent in the 
field of volunteer management and representative of practitioners in 
that field. Due to the exploratory nature of the study, the results 
cannot be generalized beyond the participating population and the 


Grant MacEwan Volunteer Management Program. 


Assumptions 


Current practitioners of an occupation are able and willing to 
identify competencies required to function satisfactorily in that 
occupation, 

The concept of "experience impact" can be used as one means of 
selecting competencies to be acquired in the field. 

The nature of the student population justifies a flexible, 


individualized approach to field experience. 
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Significance 

The field placement component that was being implemented as part 
of the Certificate Program in Volunteer Management was a stop-gap 
approach borrowed from field placement components in other programs. 
To facilitate the implementation of enriched and purposeful 
individualized field experiences which are based on an up-to-date 
Competency Analysis Profile, there was an urgent need to re-validate 
the existing profile and provide structured input into the development 
of the field placement component. 

While having immediate practical signifcance in the case of one 
particular program, the study also throws light on the potential use 
of experience impact, the Competency Analysis Profile, and the Delphi 
technique in the program development process generally. 

Demographic information collected about volunteer managers in the 
Edmonton area contributes to the scanty body of knowledge available 
concerning this occupation, and provides insights which will be useful 


in the administration of a field experience component. 


Terminology 


Volunteer 


An individual who gives his/her time without payment to the 
community or individuals or groups within the community whether to 
alleviate social problems, provide service to individuals or 
enhance the provision of sporting, cultural, leisure or educational 
events (Volunteer Action Centre, Edmonton, 1981). 
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Volunteer Management 


The application of management practices and techniques to 
volunteer programs. This term is used interchangeably with the 
term volunteer coordination. 


Volunteer Manager/Coordinator 


A salaried position within an organization, responsible for the 
management of volunteers 


Field Experience 


An off-campus learning activity in a work environment, sponsored by 
an educational agency, in which the learner, a faculty advisor, and 
an on-site supervisor share responsibility for the educational 
endeavor. 


Experience Impact (after Harris!) 


The concept that educational activities vary in their suitability 
for achieving different types of learning, categorized as Know- 
ledge, Skills, and Attitudes. 


That is, the amount of active multi-sensory involvement on the part 
of the learner, the structure and focus of the learning design, and 
the relevance of the content for the learner are considered signi- 

ficant factors in effecting behavioral change. 


DACUM 


Design A Curriculum 


A process of dynamic group analysis of a particular job or subject 
area under the leadership of a coordinator. AS a product, a_ skill 
profile for a job or subject area which can serve as a curriculum 
outline or plan (Sinnett, 1974, Introduction:2). 


lBen M. Harris describes this concept but does not define it. What 


is offered here is an operational definition derived from his 
writings; it is an interpretation of his ideas. The concept is 
reviewed in Chapter 2. 
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CAP 
Competency Analysis Profile 
A DACUM-type chart outlining the skills which are required for 
effective functioning in a given occupation (Manuel and Deane, 
1976). 

Competency 
Sufficient means for one's needs; the knowledge, skills, values, 
and attitudes needed to carry out properly an activity important to 
success in one's personal or professional life; the ability to meet 


Or surpass prevailing standards of adequacy for a particular 
activity (Butler, 1978:7). 


Entry Competency 


One that is required by novices in order to survive and perform 
acceptably on the job. 


Developmental Competency 
One that may be acquired later by the experienced practitioner to 
enhance performance on the job. 

Delphi Technique 
A process of structured communication among designated experts, 
taking place by means of successive questionnaires interspersed 


with controlled feedback on group responses (Linstone and Turoff, 
1975-3). 


Methods and Procedures 
As part of the program development phase for the Certificate in 
Volunteer Management, a CAP for Volunteer Coordinators was developed 


and validated in 1978. The CAP outlined 10 broad areas of competency 
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and 107 specific competencies (Appendix A). This CAP was used as a 
guide for the content of the course work in the Volunteer Management 
Program. 

Since one purpose of the study was to identify from the list of 
re-validated competencies those which should be addressed in the field 
placement component - 10 percent of the total Certificate program - 
it was necessary to limit arbitrarily the number of competencies that 
would be considered in each phase of the study, just as a limited 
number of competencies would be considered for any other component of 
the program. However, more competencies, proportionately, than any 
one student would be asked to address were considered at each stage of 


the study. 


Phase One 


In Phase One of this study, the existing Competency Analysis 
Profile was re-validated employing frequency of use as the measure for 
the re-validation of each specific competency. Frequency of use was 
chosen as the criterion so that current actual practice rather than 
Opinons regarding importance or essentialness would be reflected in 
the re-validated CAP. This adaptation of the DACUM/CAP procedures is 
consistent with their emphasis on describing the occupation from the 


practitioner's perspective. As well, because four years had elapsed 
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Since the validation of the original CAP, the frequency-of-use 
criterion was intended to highlight any major shifts in the 
application of competencies to the management of volunteers. 

A re-validation questionnaire was developed and pilot-tested. 
This questionnaire listed all of the competencies on the existing 
Competency Analysis Profile. Applying a four-point scale, respondents 
were asked to identify how often they use each competency in the 
performance of their role as managers of volunteers. They were also 
asked to indicate whether they perceived each specified competency as 
an entry competency or a developmental competency. 

The identification of entry-level competencies was related to 
Grant MacEwan Community College's mandate to develop entry-level 
occupational competence. The idea was to discover competencies that 
were deemed necessary for adequate performance by a new manager of 
volunteers, so that they could be given priority in the program. 
Conceptually, the entry-developmental distinction rests on the notion 
of sufficiency. Butler (1978:7) refers to "prevailing standards of 
adequacy", which was reflected in the questionnaire by the phrase 
“"nerform adequately". The Volunteer Management Program is, therefore, 
concerning itself with developing competence in the sense of 
“sufficient means" (Butler, 1978:7) to perform adequately. Finally, 
respondents were invited to note any additional competencies which 


were not covered in the list of 107 specific competencies, to state 
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the frequency of use, and to distinguish such competencies as entry or 
developmental. 

It should be noted that the re-validated CAP, like the original 
CAP, will be used to provide guidance with respect to program content 
but not to mandate or limit the curriculum. The intent of the study 
was to provide a structure for input from practitioners. That input 
would then be considered in the light of the Program Head's more 
normative perspective on the practice of volunteer management before 
finalizing curriculum. 

All of the volunteer managers on the mailing list of the 
Volunteer Action Centre, Edmonton were surveyed by means of the 
questionnaire just described. The Volunteer Action Centre mailing 
list is the most comprehensive and up-to-date compilation of 
Edmonton-area practitioners that is available; it includes 
approximately 115 managers of volunteers, although many of them have 
other responsibilities as well. The questionnaire was introduced by a 
covering letter and a stamped return envelope was enclosed. A 
follow-up reminder letter was sent two weeks after the initial 
mailing. 

When processing the data gathered from the questionnaire survey, 
the two objectives were (1) to produce a re-validated Competency 
Analysis Profile, and (2) to establish a list of re-validated, 
entry-level competencies numbering approximately one-half of the total 


re-validated competencies. Frequency analysis of responses was 
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utilized to achieve these objectives. With respect to the 
re-validation of the Competency Analysis Profile, when 50 percent or 
more of the respondents stated that they never use a specified 
competency or when 75 percent or more of the respondents stated that 
they seldom (1 to 6 times per year) or never use a specified 
competency, it was dropped from the profile chart. All "write-in" 
competencies were reviewed to determine whether or not they duplicated 
the content of existing competencies. Then, to develop the list of 
targeted entry competencies, all competencies identified by 50 percent 
or more of the respondents as entry-level were noted. 

The decision rules were arbitrary, a compromise between the 
objective of producing lists that reflected current practice and were 
therefore as inclusive as possible and the need to reduce the total at 
each stage to a manageable number of competencies. For instructional 
purposes in the field experience component, this translated into a 
desire to retain enough target competencies to provide scope for 
individualizing the learning plans while recognizing that the target 
competencies would constitute the core of the field experience and 
could be supplemented with other learning goals identified by the 
student and his/her advisors. (Figure "A" summarizes this phase of 


the study.) 
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107 Competencies 
(Identified in 1978) 


ELIMINATE ADD 


Re-validation Process 


(1) Competencies 50% Write-in 
On=moOre *OvrR.F. competencies 
never use 


(2) Competencies 75% 
or more of R.P. 
seldom or never 


dae ad 
Re-validated CAP 


(3) Competencies 51% 
Or more “oT RzP 
identify as 
developmental 


Competencies 50% or 
more of R.P. identify 
as entry level 


List of targeted 
entry competencies 


respondent practitioner 
re-validated CAP 
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Figure A 
Competency Screening Mode] 
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Phase Two 

Phase Two utilized an expert group participating in two half-day 
workshops to arrive at experience-impact scores (E scores) for all of 
the targeted competencies and then to consider the place that 
development of those competencies would have within the field 
experience component. The expert group consisted of between 11 and 14 
persons who were engaged in the management of volunteer programs, or 
who were Supervising managers of volunteer programs, or who were 
teaching in the GMCC Volunteer Management Program. They were chosen 
to represent a cross-section of medical, recreational, educational, 
social services, cultural, and community organizations and for other 
attributes such as experience in the field, articulateness, and 
willingness to participate in both workshops. The selection was based 
on DACUM/CAP recommended procedures. 

In the first workshop, participants were given background 
information about this study and then oriented to their role. There 
was a brief introduction to Harris' view that there is a need for 
increasing experience impact when moving from knowledge acquisition 
through skill development to attitude changes. This concept provides 
the rationale for analyzing and ranking competencies in terms of their 
relative emphasis on knowledge, skill, and attitude. It also 
justifies the weighting factor in the formula to derive E scores; for 
example, a competency with a heavy emphasis on attitude and skill will 


have a high E score, which means that acquisition of that competency 
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requires a high experience-impact activity such as an internship or 
field placement. 

Participants were first asked to analyze each of the targeted 
competencies in terms of its relative emphasis on knowledge (K), skill 
(S), and professional attitude (A), with "1" being the least emphasis 
and "3" being the most. The terms were defined and a short discussion 
period to permit clarification of the terms preceded the independent, 
written analysis of the competencies by each participant. Knowledge 
was assumed to include the knowledge and understanding of facts and 
concepts; skill refers to both technical and human skills which 
demonstrate the acquisition of knowledge; and professional attitude 
encompasses values relating to voluntarism as well as a sense of pride 
and satisfaction. For example, a participant might analyze the 
competency "to interview clients and staff" as being highest in skill, 
medium in attitude, and lowest in knowledge. Thus, the scores for 
that competency would be: K=l, S=3, A=2. All of the responses for 
each competency were recorded during the workshop itself. Only group 
responses were reported back to the workshop participants in order to 
maintain the confidentiality of the individual respondent's opinions. 
Participants were then invited to comment briefly on the responses, 
primarily as an opportunity to hear explanations of divergent 
opinions. The independent rating process was repeated in an attempt 
to achieve some level of agreement on the analysis of as many 


competencies as possible. A minimum of 50 percent agreement on 
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ratings had to be achieved before a competency was to be analysed for 
Subsequent consideration. This figure was consistent with previous 
inclusion/exclusion decisions. 

Between the first and the second workshops, an experience-impact 
score for each of the competencies was calculated by applying the 
formula E = (Kx1)+(Sx2)+(Ax3) to the agreed upon K, S, and A values. 
Single-digit E scores ranging from 1 to 5 were obtained by subtracting 
9. A list of the entry competencies in four groups ranging from the 
highest to the lowest E scores was compiled and copies printed for 
workshop participants. Those competencies with E scores of 4 or 5 and 
those upon which participants agreed only that attitude was most 
emphasized were targeted as Field Experience Competencies. 

At the second workshop, participants once again took part in a 
modified Delphi process. This time they addressed two issues with 
respect to each of the 14 Field Experience Competencies. The issues 
related to the nature of the competencies under consideration and were 
Summarized in the following questions: 

1. Might this competency be best developed 
(a) by arranging short-term, focused learning experiences? 
or 
(b) by programming longer term experiences? 
or 
(c) by taking advantage of incidental learning experiences? 
2. Is the development of this competency more amenable to learner or 


instructor evaluation? 
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The questions were clarified by means of a preliminary discussion 
in which participants drew on their own experience as students, 
instructors, and supervisors. By the end of this workshop, 
participants had achieved agreement with respect to all 14 
competencies and this agreement was charted. The chart would then 
serve as the structural basis for the development of individualized 
learning plans in the field experience component. (Figure "B" 
Summarizes the competency selection process.) 

Following their participation in the two workshops, the 
participants were asked for their impressions of the List of Field 
Experience Competencies. They were also asked to consider how the 
procedures and theoretical constructs in this study may have 
influenced their judgment of the final product, and how the process 


might be improved. 


Time-line for the Study 


PHASE TASK COMPLETION DATE 
1983 
One Questionnaire mailed April 11 
Follow-up reminders mailed April 29 
Response data analyzed May 2/7 
Re-validated CAP prepared June 3 
Two Expert panel selected May 20 
Workshop One held June 8 
Workshop Two held June 15 
Follow-up interviews completed June 30 
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Process Product 


Phase One 


Establish population frame List of about 115 practitioners 
using V.A.C. mailing list > in the Edmonton area 


Design and pilot-test ——__—pRe-validation questionnaire 
questionnaire 


Responses to questionnaire 


Survey 115 practitioners including data on 
(1) frequency of use 
Send follow-up reminders (2) entry vs. developmental 


(3) write-ins 


Eliminate low frequency-of-use 

competencies ———_——— Revalidated CAP for 
volunteer managers 

Classify write-ins 


Identify entry-level competencies 
———— List of entry-level competencies 


Phase Two 


Assign K,S, and A values ‘ List of competencies analyzed 
for each entry competency for emphasis on K,S, and A 


Calculate E score for each 


entry competency ———_—_pList of entry competencies 
rank-ordered by E score 


Rank competencies by E score 


Describe Cae ic pone of Chart listing rank-ordered 
Field Experience Competencies competencies and noting 
descriptive characteristics 


Figure B 
Competency Selection Process 
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CHAPTER 2 


Survey of the Literature 


Volunteer Management 

Voluntarism has long been part of the North American way of life 
(Stubblefield, 1982:8). In recent years, voluntarism has been 
criticized by feminists and labour unions, while the traditional 
middle-class female volunteer has herself been returning to the paid 
work force in increasing numbers (Wilson, 1976:21). An economic 
recession which has resulted in substantial funding cuts in the human 
services, culture and recreation has become the impetus for an attempt 
to revive voluntarism as a means of closing the "service gap" between 
the need for programs and the financial resources available to support 
those programs (Wilkinson, 1982). Voluntarism has become an important 
topic, as shown by the President's Task Force on Private Sector 
Initiatives in the United States and policy documents apparently being 
drafted in Canada (Lavigne, 1982). 

Paid staff in some organizations have for years been directing 
and supporting the efforts of volunteers, however the trend towards 
the professionalization of volunteer management per se, is a recent 
development (Stubblefield, 1982:8). The management of volunteers is 
similar to other types of management in many of its functions. 


However, the resource being managed is different. Volunteers are not 
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motivated by direct monetary return nor can they be rewarded or 
recognized that way (Stubblefield, 1982:1; Wilson, 1976:25). 
Volunteers contribute on a part-time basis, which means that many 
individuals are involved in the accomplishment of a given activity. 
Often, managers of volunteers are also responsible for other functions 
such as fund-raising and public relations. In other words, the 
manager of volunteers must be an administrative generalist with an 
awareness of and sensitivity to the unique position of the volunteer 
(Wilson, 1976:4). 

Programs that provide training in the management of volunteers 
must draw on and apply knowledge and methods from many fields in order 
to meet the training needs of the volunteer manager (Wilson, 

1976:14). In addition, those responsible for the management of 
volunteers tend to have varied academic and experiential backgrounds, 
which argues for a competency-based approach to training. As Rehnborg 
(1982:1) points out, this “target population has been too 
heterogeneous to have a single set of educational needs", so the 
specific competencies or areas of competence which require development 
will vary from student to student. The competency-based approach also 
can accommodate differences in individual learning styles, a 
Significant factor for adult learners (Knowles, 1978:12). 

Recent surveys on volunteering ("Gallup Poll", 1982; Stats Can, 
1981; Volunteer Action Centre, 1981) indicate that the majority of 


people who participate in structured volunteer activity have at least 
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some post-secondary education -- volunteers are increasingly 
sophisticated in their educational and organizational experience. 
Effective managers of volunteers will have to strengthen their own 
knowledge and skills to meet the expectations of contemporary 
volunteers, as well as to keep abreast of significant trends in a 
rapidly changing world (Allen et al., 1980; Lavigne, 1982). Coupled 
with this "push" toward managerial competence is the "pull" of demands 
that human-service organizations be held accountable for the 
management of the resources which are made available to them (Wilson, 
1976:3). It is the combination of sound management skills, personal 
commitment to voluntarism, and sensitivity to the unique human 
resource known as the volunteer which must be addressed by a program 


in volunteer management. 


Field Experience in Professional Education 

Field experience as a teaching/learning method is employed in 
pre-service professional training programs, field-based graduate 
programs and in-service education for professionals. Some writers 
(King & Harris, 1976:2; Weatherman & Dobbert, 1975:27) state 
specifically that their competency-based models apply equally to 
pre-service and to in-service education. Other programs (Finch & Ton, 
1978; Scigliano & DuBois, 1976) are designed exclusively for 


practitioners and are consequently field based. Still others ignore 
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the reality that many students enter their programs with great deal of 
field experience as employed practitioners (Hiller, 1978:29). 

There are many types of field experience, including the 
practicum, the residency, the field project, the field placement, the 
internship, and the work-study program, but these various terms are 
not used consistently from institution to institution (Hiller, 1978:7; 
Monroe, 1981:1; Sexton & Ungerer, 1975: Foreword). The stated 
objectives of field experiences in professional education programs 
range widely: in general, field experience is expected to develop or 
confirm competence by reinforcing learning through practice or to 
develop student awareness by providing opportunities to explore new 
areas (Monroe, 1981:3; Sexton & Ungerer, 1975:3) or to synthesize 
knowledge, values, attitudes, and skills (King & Harris, 1976:9). 

Given such broad expectations of what field experience should 
accomplish, it is perhaps not surprising that certain writers question 
the effectiveness of field experience as a means to some of these ends 
or, indeed, as a valuable educational tool at all (Barrilleaux, 1972; 
Hiller, 1978; McCleary & Warnaski, 1978; Monroe, 1981). Sexton and 
Ungerer (1975:20) caution particularly against equating education and 
experience and Duley (1980:335) points out that the learning 
objectives cited for field experience components are frequently 
complex but the instructor has little or no control over the field 


environment. 
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On the other hand, many writers affirm the unique contributions 
to be made by experiential education as a supplement to classroom 
learning. It is seen as a necessary context for higher level 
cognitive and affective learning and skill development (Duley & 
Gordon, 1977; Knowles, 1978). In addition, it allows for discovery 
learning, providing some unexpected and unstructured opportunities for 
growth (Brown & McCleary, 1974:3,4; Sexton & Ungerer, 1977:3), 
involving the student in active learning and equipping him/her to cope 
with a rapidly changing world (Duley & Gordon, 1977:4-6). Although 
there isn't extensive research to draw from, one study did indicate 
that field experience aided in expanding students' theory base and it 
also re-shaped and refined their attitudes as they encountered new 
experiences (Hiller, 1978:1). 

There is general agreement about the need to establish a 
rationale for the use of field experience as an element in a given 
curriculum and to identify specific learning objectives, often in 
conjunction with competency analysis (Barrilleaux, 1972; Duley & 
Gordon, 1977:11-23; Henry, 1976; Monroe, 1981:7). It is also 
necessary to address the questions of efficiency and effectiveness in 
the choice of instructional methods. For all the agreement that 
objectives and learning styles should determine learning strategies 
(Franklin & Mason, 1977:9; Wall, 1972:16), there are very few models 
to guide that matching process. 

Limited efforts have been made to sort competency development 


according to the most appropriate locus of learning, sequence, and 
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media stimulus (Allen, 1967; McCleary, 1973; Millar & McCleary, 
1977). One model developed for programs in social services management 


(Ryan in Henry, 1976) contributes a "responsibilities continuum" 


(direct service ---> supervisory ---> middle management ---> 
executive) combined with a “levels of knowledge" continuum (some ---> 
basic ---> considerable ---> extensive) to provide foci for learning. 


McCleary and McIntyre (1972) present one rather complex planning 
framework which links the competency dimension (technical, conceptual, 
human), the level of competence (familiarity, understanding, 
application), the subject matter, and the methods. They argue 
persuasively for the application of their model and the consequent 
improvements in the effectiveness of teaching, supervision, and 
evaluation. They conclude that "traditional course structure [for the 
preparation of school administrators] will simply cease to exist as 
needed competencies are identified for a given student"(1972:56). The 
McCleary and McIntyre model is a helpful contribution to the 
literature in this area, but it does not attempt to suggest why 
teaching methods may be more or less suited to different learning 
objectives or to provide a tool that will assist in the matching 


process. 


Experience Impact 
Ben M. Harris (1963:71) introduced the concept of experience 


impact, which he explained as "the sum total of the effects of sensory 
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impression, level of interaction and focus of interested associated 


with a given activity," and he hypothesized relationships among 
learning objectives, group size, and experience impact. He develops 
the concept in later publications (Harris, 1975; Harris, 1980; Harris, 
Bessent, & McIntyre, 1969), proposing that the achievement of different 
types of objectives requires learning activities which have different 
degrees of impact on the learner. For Harris, the concept of 
experience impact provides the missing explanatory link in the 
objectives/methods matching process. Although the estimate of 
experience impact for an activity is by no means an objectively 
verifiable value, it does appeal to common sense, particularly once 
Harris presents a chart of 28 activities, rating for each activity the 
seven characteristics he associates with experience impact and thus 
deriving experience-impact estimates (1980: Appendix B). These 
characteristics relate to involvement -- the number of senses, the 
directions of communicatin flow, the need for original inputs -- and 
structure -- the presence of focus, control, and a realistic frame of 
reference. 

He suggests that knowledge objectives can be achieved by means of 
low experience-impact activities such as lectures and discussions; 
skill acquisition requires greater experience impact through 
role-playing or micro-teaching, for example; and the development of or 
change in attitudes results only from high experience-impact situations 


such as guided practice and first-hand experience (1975:70). However, 
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he also notes that the potential educational value of first-hand 
experience is rarely realized (1980:80), perhaps because of the 
complexity of managing all of the characteristics associated with 
experience impact. 

Assuming that all instructional activities offered are of equally 
good quality, some activities would be inefficient for achieving 
certain objectives and other activities would be ineffective. As an 
example, he states that “a lecture, no matter how skillfully delivered 
is highly unlikely to produce new skills in listeners" (1980:75). On 
the other hand, Harris would consider it inefficient to attempt to 
impart factual textbook knowledge by means of a leaderless discussion. 
He speculates that appropriate choices of learning activities could be 
improved even by relating the desired type of outcome to the type of 
involvement: for example, “emotional involvement may be essential to 
attitudinal and value changes" (1980:76). This is consistent with 
findings cited earlier (Hiller, 1978:1) on the impact of field 
experience on attitudes -- students became involved and, as a result, 
their attitudes changed. Harris (1980:77) would sacrifice efficiency 
in the choice of an activity at times to increase the over-al] 
effectiveness of a program through variety. He feels that training for 
complex patterns of performance requires a relatively complex sequence 
of learning experiences and that many educators choose to overlook this 


necessity for their own convenience. 
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This author's work has value in demonstrating the important role 
field experience can have in an educational program because the 
combination of cognitive, skill, and affective development can be 
addressed in the field through a variety of experiences. As well, the 
notion of experience impact provides a possible sorting mechanism to 
assist in choosing learning activities in relation to the type of 
learning outcome desired. This could be used to advantage in setting 
priorities for field experience so as to exploit the potential for 


influencing affective as well as cognitive and skill development. 


Competency Analysis 


In recent years there has been widespread interest in 
competency-based education. The notion of competence is not new 
(Ewens, 1977:14) and in response to increased public pressure for 
accountability and efficiency on the part of the educational systen, 
many educators have turned to a competency-based approach. There have 
been many attempts to define competence and many different forms of 
competency-based education implemented in educational settings 
(Chickering and Claxton in Nickse, 1981). Teaching for competence is 
generally characterised by flexibility, individualisation, explicit 
learning outcomes and assessment criteria, the use of real-life 
settings, and an emphasis on goals achieved rather than time put in. 

In their review of the work done in this area, Chickering and 


Claxton (in Nickse, 1981:11) emphasize that "competence levels and 
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qualities are dependent upon situations and contexts," which interact 
with the individual who is functioning in a specified role. It 
follows, and is generally accepted, that the concept of competence is 
Operationalized by identifying and developing the "abilities, 
knowledge, skills, judgment, attitudes, and values required for 
successful functioning in the position or role" (Chickering and Claxton 
in Nickse, 1981:10). With respect to the role of attitude in 
competent performance, Knowles (1978:12) emphasizes the “increased 
knowledge or skill does not automatically assure increased ability to 
perform, especially in complex operations." The challenge that arises 
with respect to sound competency-based program development is twofold: 
the issue is not only how one goes about defining competence but how 
one avoids excessive fragmentation and reductionism in the process 
(Butler, 1978:11; Chickering and Claxton in Nickse, 1981:26). 
Nevertheless, some analysis and description is necessary in order to 
provide a starting-point for the development of a curriculum (Butler, 
1978). 

In the development and administration of a professional 
preparation program, it is necessary to balance the need for a 
real-world oriented educational curriculum that will make students 
employable within a given occupation against the high costs that may be 
incurred in order to provide such an educational service. There are a 
number of approaches to establishing and maintaining a curriculum that 


reflects accurately the activities of the focal occupation (Adams, 
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1974:36,37). Representatives of that occupation may sit on curriculum 
planning committees; a comprehensive occupational analysis may be 
undertaken; a task inventory may be developed (Sinnett, 1974:6); a 
validation phase involves submitting the DACUM chart or CAP to 

generic skills system may be employed (Smith, 1977:5). Another 
alternative is to create a DACUM competency model as a basis for the 
curriculum (Adams, 1974:37). While each approach has its advantages 
and disadvantages (Smith, 1977:5), the DACUM method is particularly 
suitable for many circumstances because it is quick, relatively 
inexpensive, flexible, and promotes individualization and 
accountability with respect to the acquisition of skills (Abt,1978:13; 
Adams, 1975:37). Furthermore, following completion of the program, 
the DACUM chart may be an aid to supervision and in-service training 
in the workplace. 

The DACUM chart is developed by a group of expert practitioners 
who do a form of occupational analysis in an intensive workshop 
setting with the guidance of a process facilitator. The group's task 
is to identify general areas of competence and then to define, using 
specific action verbs, individual skills for each area and to place 
these skills in an appropriate sequence (Adams, 1975:24-27). The 
resulting “representation or simulation of ability to perform in ... 
an occupation" (Adams, 1974:37) serves as a basis for instruction and 


evaluation. 
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Manuel and Deane (1977) adopted the development of the DACUM 
chart, or CAP, as the first phase in their five-phase Competency 
Analysis Profile System, which also includes validating the profile, 
writing learning objectives based on the competency statements, 
preparing learning modules, and organizing delivery systems. The 
validation phase involves submitting the DACUM chart or CAP to a 
larger group of practitioners for review and confirmation on the 
assumption that such a group will be more representative and will have 
the most relevant information about their occupation. This review is 
undertaken by means of interviews or questionnaires. In addition to 
validating each statement, respondents may be asked to rank the 
relative importance of the skills, estimate frequency of use, identify 
actual and desirable locus of learning, distinguish basic and advanced 
skills, and/or add competencies which have been omitted (Abt, 1978; 
Deane & Manuel, 1977; Franklin & Mason, 1977; King & Harris, 1976). 

Because we live in a rapidly changing world and, therefore, the 
competency requirements for a specific occupation are changing in 
response to the environment, it is recommended (Sinnett, Part Two:8; 
Weatherman & Dobbert, 1975:14) that competency charts be reviewed and 
updated every few years. When the mailed questionnaire is used as the 
Survey instrument in the validation or re-validation process, the 
response rate many become an issue because a cross-section of opinions 
is required. However, the mailed questionnaire is the only practical 


means of reaching a widely scattered population of over-burdened 
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professionals who may wish to fill in the questionnaire during spare 
moments. The commitment such professionals feel to their vocation may 
also act as an incentive for them to complete a questionnaire such as 


a competency analysis (Gardner, 1978:82-82). 


Delphi Technique 


The Delphi technique is particularly suitable for eliciting and 
refining intuitive judgments from groups of people. It is often used 
to achieve consensus. In its conventional form the Delphi has several 
phases beginning with an exploratory questionnaire, followed by 
analysis of and feedback on the responses to that questionnaire. A 
second questionnaire based on the responses from the first round is 
designed and circulated, and the feedback process is repeated. When 
appropriate, a third round is also undertaken. The respondent group 
is usually a representative panel of knowledgeable persons who are 
committed to participation in the Delphi process (Brooks, 1979). 

The use of the Delphi technique avoids several disadvantages of 
face-to-face discussions, for example, dominance by one or two 
individuals (Brooks, 1979:379; Uhl, 1971:9), and it encourages the 
honest and independent expression of opinion by reporting only group 
data (Brooks, 1979:379). However, a complete Delphi is a long, 
drawn-out process requiring four to eight months (Brooks, 1979:382; 
Hale, 1978:25), which reduces the response rate (Skutsch & Hall, 
1973:9). Furthermore, in his well-known critique of Delphi, Weaver 


(1972:49) has pointed out that the greatest weakness of the technique 
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is its lack of explanatory power. Numerous modifications of the 
conventional Delphi incorporating seminars or combinations of 
questionnaires and meetings have been documented (Hecht, 
1977;Mitchel]1,1971; Skutsch & Hall, 1973); many of the advantages of 
the Delphi may be retained while alterations to suit individual 
circumstances may also eliminate one or more of the disadvantages of 
the technique. 

This review has presented literature dealing with the voluntary 
sector and its management; the role of field experience in 
professional education; the concept of experience impact as it relates 
to this study; competency analysis; and methodological issues 
regarding the re-validation of a competency analysis profile and the 
development of consensus on subjective program issues by means of the 


Delphi technique. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Phase One Activities 


The study consisted of two major phases, the first providing the 
content for the second. Phase One was a two-part questionnaire 
directed to practitioners of volunteer management in the Edmonton 
area. Part A of the questionnaire sought demographic data from the 
practitioners. Part B was a Competency Analysis Profile for Volunteer 
Managers that respondents were asked to review and re-validate (see 
Appendix A). A description of the responses to the questionnaire 


follows. 


Response Rate 


The questionnaire was mailed to 119 persons on the Volunteer 
Action Centre mailing list. This list was chosen as the survey 
population frame because no other data exist in Edmonton on those 
organizations that are working with volunteers. Since the presence of 
a name on the mailing list simply means that within the past year the 
organization has requested the recruitment of at least one volunteer, 
the population frame was, at best, tentatively defined. 

The analysis of response rate detailed in Table 1 illustrates 
this point. Of 119 questionnaires mailed, seventy-two (or 60.5 
percent) were accounted for. Five of these were returned unanswered 


because the organization did not in fact have a volunteer 
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program/coordinator. For that reason, an adjusted response rate is 
also included in the table. Eight respondents answered Part A only; 
many of these respondents indicated that they could not or would not 
answer Part B due to its length and/or complexity. All eight of these 
respondents spent 25 percent or less of their work time on volunteer 
programs. One person responded to Part B only, making no remark on 
the omission of answers to Part A. Seven respondents completed Part A 
and answered some portion of Part B, providing information on 
frequency of use, or entry/developmental distinctions, or specific 
broad areas of competence but ignored other aspects of the 
questionnaire. Of these seven respondents, five spent 25 percent or 
less of their work time on volunteer programs. More respondents 
provided information regarding frequency of use than regarding the 
entry/developmental distinction. A total of fifty-one practitioners 
completed both Parts A and B. Just over half of these respondents 


spent 51 percent or more of their work time on volunteer programs. 


Respondents and their Organizations 
Part A of the questionnaire requested background information 
about the respondents and their employing organizations. The titles 
supplied by the respondents are listed in Appendix C. The titles of 
about thirty respondents contained the word "volunteer," while the 
remaining titles denoted other functions such as executive director, 
program coordinator/supervisor, recreation therapist, school 


counsellor, probation officer, and social worker. Five respondents 
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Table l 
Analysis of Response Rate 


a SS ES 


Percentage of | Adjusted 
N quest. mailed | response rate 


Number of questionnaires mailed 100.0 
Number of returned unanswered 4.2 
1) Wrong address 2 
2) Not applicable 2 
3) Other 1 
Number responding to Part A only O.7 7.0 
Percentage of time spent 
on volunteer programs 
ye Ole = 25 8 
2 20. = 50 0 
Shy hades ewan As 0 
4) 76 - 100 0 
Number responding to Part B only 0.8 0.9 
Number responding to Part A and 
some portion of Part B a9 6-1 
Percentage of time spent 
on volunteer programs 
IS™ *Cle= 25 5 
2) 26 - 50 1 
SU tol erie 1 
4) 76 - 100 0 
Number responding to entire 
questionnaire 42.9 44.3 
Percentage of time spent 
on volunteer programs 
1001 "25 
2). «26 -=~ 50 5 
3) Sola 75 iY 
4) 76 - 100 16 
B95 40.7 


Number not responding 
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indicated that they had split titles. The sixty-six respondents to 
this question had among them thirty-five different job-title 
descriptions. 


Respondents' work time spent on volunteer programs is shown in 


Table 2. 
Table 2 
Percentage of Work Time on Volunteer Programs 

Percentage of Work Time N Percentage of Responses 
00 - 25 31 47.7 

26 - 50 6 Oy2 

Si -- 75 li 16.9 

76 - 100 b7 L052 


66 100.0 


The majority of respondent practitioners (56.9 percent) spent 50 
percent or less of their work time on volunteer programs and most of 
those respondents actually spend 25 percent or less of their time on 
volunteer programs. Only one-quarter of the respondents spent 76 
percent or more of their time on volunteer programs. 

Eighty percent of the respondents had five years' experience or 
fewer in the management of volunteers and over half of this group has 
two years' experience or fewer. The responses are outlined in Table 
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Table 3 
Experience in Volunteer Management 


=a EC CE EE EE EE ES ES SE ET. :).2 wr a a ar a es ew ee 
——— 8 8 SS SSS SS SS Se SS SS SS SE SS ES SS ES SE SS SS eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Number of Years' Experience N Percentage of Responses 
01 - 02 29 44.6 
03 - 05 23 35.4 
05 - 10 6 9.2 
More than 10 eel. plsem 
66 100.0 


Respondents were asked to indicate the most advanced degree or 


diploma they held (Table 4). 


Table 4 
Formal Education 


—— ee ee ee SS SS Se ee = = SS SS 
SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SS SS Se Sa Se SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS 2S SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS 


Highest Level Achieved N Percentage of Responses 
Undergraduate degree 29 45.3 
Graduate degree 14 2169 
College diploma 6 9.4 
Other Ton 23.4 
64 100.0 


Two-thirds of the respondents had one or more university 
degrees. Degrees/diplomas specified in the “other" category were the 


grade twelve diploma, the Certificate of Volunteer Management, the 
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teaching diploma, and qualifications as a registered nurse or a 
registered psychiatric nurse. These responses overlapped with 
comments on "Other relevant training": as well as the items already 
noted, respondents mentioned workshops and courses in a variety of 
subjects, especially management/communication skills, volunteer 
management per se, and volunteer experience in many settings. 

About 65 percent of the respondents indicated willingness to host 
a field placement student from the Grant MacEwan Volunteer Management 
program (Table 5), some of them adding enthusiastic comments and 
others noting specific conditions that would prevail. For example, 
some respondents stated the roles and learning opportunities, 
including level of supervision, that would be available to the 
student; others pointed out that they would want to control the 
selection of the student and/or the time period involved and the 
contract that would be established. A few were clearly looking for an 


additional (unpaid) staff person while others emphasized the lack of a 


stipend. The 35 percent of respondents who answered "no" or "not 
sure" to the question mentioned considerations such as time and work 
space constraints; the need for approval from other levels of the 
organization; the abundance of students from various other programs 
seeking field placements; and the lack of scope for the student due to 
limited volunteer involvement in the organization. Some respondents 
felt the lack of experience or training in volunteer management was a 


barrier to hosting a student, while others did not. Likewise, several 
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respondents saw the limited scope of existing volunteer programs in 
their organization as a barrier while others offered that as a reason 
for a partial placement in combination with a second assignment 
elsewhere, or aS an opportunity for the student to do developmental 


work in the organization. 


Table 5 
Personal Willingness to Host a Student 


ee a a a a a a aaa a a a a a SS eS a SS SS = = = Se a eS eS 
NN ee 


Response N Percentage of Responses 
Yes 42 64.6 
No 9 1328 
Not sure 14 Zio 
65 100.0 


When asked if their organization would support their hosting a 
field placement student, about 65 percent of the respondents answered 
in the affirmative. However, only 5 percent of this group gave 
definite negative answers. The remaining 30 percent were unsure for 
the reasons that have just been noted above. These responses are 


Summarized in Table 6. 
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Table 6 
Organizational Willingness to Host a Student 


Response N Percentage of Responses 
Yes 42 65.6 
No 3 4.7 
Not sure 19 MNT 
64 100.0 


Sixty-two respondents supplied the names of their organizations, 
although in some cases they referred only to the government department 
and did not specify the local office. The list of names appear in 
Appendix D. Respondents also classified their employing organization 
as a branch of government, a non-profit agency, or a government - 
sponsored institution. Just over one-half of the respondents indicat- 
ed that they worked for private, non-profit agencies, while the other 
half were almost evenly split between government and government- 
sponsored institutions. Nearly all of the respondents who indicated 
earlier that they spent 76 to 100 percent of their work time on the 
volunteer programs also indicated that they worked for private non- 
profit agencies. Nearly all of the respondents employed in a branch 
of government had indicated earlier that they spent 25 percent or less 
of their work time on volunteer programs. With respect to government- 
sponsored institutions, the respondents who stated that they spent 76 
to 100 percent of their work time on volunteer programs were al] 


employed by active treatment hospitals. 
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These answers are outlined Table 7. 


Table 7 
Type of Employing Organization 


Type N Percentage of Responses 
Government 15 Cou 
Non-profit agency 34 B23 
Government-sponsored 
institution LO 24.6 
65 100.0 


Respondents then indicated the type(s) of service provided by the 


employing organization. The categories and responses are listed in 


Table 8, 
Table 8 
Type(s) of Service Provided 
Type of Service N Percentage of Respondents 
to this Question 

Health 24 35.3 
Social 31 47.0 
Recreational Syl 47.0 
Cultural ee 20.0 
Community (Al 40.9 
Educational $l 47.0 


Other 16 24.2 
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Respondents were asked to check all of the applicable 
categories. Nearly fifty percent of the respondent organizations were 
engaged in the provision of social, recreational, and/or educational 
services. Respondents stated that they provided, with decreasing 
frequency, community, health, "other", and cultural services. The 
"other" types of service included accommodation/housing, 
information/referral, research, interpretation/translation, custody, 
Chaplaincy, and advocacy. 

When asked whether their office was located in Edmonton or 
Outside the city boundaries, it became apparent that fewer than 5 
percent of the respondents were located outside the city. Two of the 
three identified themselves: one was the Fort Saskachewan 
Correctional Institute and the second was the Alberta Hospital at 


Ponoka. These results are itemized in Table 9. 


Table 9 
Location of Office 


mc es cw rw as ww a we a we ws nn we i a we i ws a a 2 SS SS SS ES 
SSS 8 SSS SS SS eS 8 SS SS SS SS SS SS Se SS SSS SS SS SS SS SS 8 Se SS 88 SS SS 8 Se 8 8 SS 8 SS a SS SS SS SS SS SS = 


Location N Percentage of Responses 
In Edmonton 63 95.5 
Outside city boundaries S 400 

66 100.0 


With respect to the relative size of the respondent's 


organization or of that department within the organization, 
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respondents first stated the number of paid staff working in their 
office location. The largest respondent group (40 percent) indicated 
that they worked in small offices with five or fewer staff. By 
contrast, the next largest group (24 percent) worked in offices of 
fifteen or more paid staff. The remaining respondents were split 
between offices of six to ten and eleven to fifteen paid staff. Table 


10 below summarizes the responses: 


Table 10 
Number of Paid Staff 


ee eee 
= SS SS SSS SS SS Se SS SSS SSS SS ee SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS ST 


Paid Staff N Percentage of Responses 
01 - 05 26 40.6 
06 - 10 13 20.3 
11 - 15 10 15.6 
More than 15 elon Poa. 
64 100.0 


Then respondents were asked about the number of volunteer staff 
coordinated through that same office. Those responses are shown in 
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Table 11 
Number of Volunteers Coordinated 


ee SS SS 2 SS SST TS SS a a a a wn we a i wa a = = = = = = ee ee 
SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS ES SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SE ES ES SE ES ES SSS SE EE EE ES 


N Percentage of Responses 
01 - 10 19 2043 
11 - 30 it 1627 
31 - 70 13 1957 
More than 70 wees 34.8 
66 100.0 


Volunteer programs of all sizes were well represented. 
Thirty-five percent of the respondents worked with programs involving 
at least seventy volunteers, but on the other hand nearly thirty 
percent worked with ten or fewer volunteers. The remaining 
thirty-five percent of these respondents worked with anywhere from 
eleven to seventy volunteers. 

As well, respondents were asked how many paid managers of 
volunteers worked out of the office. A large majority of the 
respondents (77 percent) indicated that they were functioning as the 
sole manager of volunteers in their office. In most cases where two 
Or more paid managers of volunteers were operating out of the same 
office, seventy or more volunteers were being coordinated. However, 
these respondents often noted that managing volunteers was only part 


of their job (Table 12). 
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Table 12 
Number of Paid Managers of Volunteers 


a a i nn i i i i i i i i i i i i ee wn es ae ee 
ee a SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS 8 SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS ES SS ES SE ES SS EE EE SE EE SE SS EE SS EE SS 


Number N Percentage of Responses 
1 48 77.4 
2 6 Sel 
o.-) 5 8 1229 
More than 5 0 0.0 


62 100.0 


Respondents were asked to suggest an optimum number of paid 
managers of volunteers. The question did not specify whether this 
number would be in order to handle the existing group of volunteers 
more adequately or in order to expand the program. The responses are 


shown in Table 13. 


Table 13 
Optimum Number of Paid Managers 


Optimum N Percentage of Responses 
1 34 Lee J) 
2 14 23ES 
3 - 5 10 1637 
More than 5 2 oes 


60 100.0 
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Fifty-seven percent of the respondents indicated that one paid 
manager was sufficient. This proportion of the respondents represents 
about two-thirds of the number of respondents who indicated that there 
was only one paid manager of volunteers in their office. Nearly 
one-quarter of the respondents indicated that two managers would be a 
desirable number. A comparison of the actual to the optimum number of 
paid managers suggests that about 25 per cent of the respondents would 
like to see an increase in the number of paid managers of volunteers 
imethes n.of fice. 

Finally, respondents were asked to list up to three answers to 
the query "If your organization were hiring a person trained in 
volunteer management, what characteristics or skills would you look 
for first?" With respect to characteristics, respondents emphasized 
the "people person" -- warm, flexible, able to get along with all 
types of people -- but also the independent self-starter who is both 
innovative and efficient. With respect to skills, respondents also 
emphasized communication and interpersonal skills, but equally, 
administrative/organizational skills. Some respondents mentioned 
knowledge or experience that was specific to their program or 
organization while others were seeking previous volunteer experience 
and training or experience in the field of volunteer management. The 
composite picture is that of a front-line manager with strong human 
relations and organizational skills. 

In summary, Part A of the questionnaire sought demographic data 


that would assist in describing more completely both the practice and 
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the practitioner of volunteer management in the Edmonton area. The 
sixty-five respondents did provide much information that is 
significant to the planning and administration of the Certificate 
Program in Volunteer Management, and particularly to the field 
experience component. 

The typical practitioner has an undergraduate university degree 
and five or fewer years of experience in volunteer management. She is 
the only manager of volunteers in her office and spends 25 percent or 
less of her work time on volunteer programs. She is personally 
interested in hosting a field placement and believes that her 
employing organization is equally willing to do so. That organization 
is a non-profit agency providing recreational, educational, and/or 


social services in Edmonton. 


Competencies for Volunteer Managers 

Part B of the questionnaire provided a revalidation of the 
Competency Analysis Profile for Volunteer Managers that was developed 
in 1978 by Research and Development Training and Educational 
Consultants, in preparation for the organization of the Grant MacEwan 
Certificate Program. The Competency Analysis Profile consisted of 107 
specific competency statements divided into the following ten broad 
areas of competence: (1) identify needs, (2) plan volunteer programs, 
(3) organize volunteer programs (4) train volunteers/staff, (5) 
supervise volunteers, (6) administer volunteer programs, (7) evaluate 


volunteer programs, (8) promote volunteer activity internally and 
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externally, (9) provide leadership and direction, and (10) develop and 
maintain professional standards. Respondents were asked to indicate 
how many times each year they used each competency, choosing from the 
categories "0", "1-6", "7-11", "12+", and whether they considered that 
competency to be entry level (necessary for survival and adequate 
performance on the job) or developmental (acquired later to enhance 
performance). 

Competencies never used by 50 percent or more of the respondent 
practitioners and competencies seldom or never used (that is, 0 to 6 
times per year) by 75 percent of respondent practitioners were to be 
eliminated from the Competency Analysis Profile. Eighteen competency 
Statements were eliminated from the Competency Analysis Profile on the 
basis of the latter criterion. They are listed in Table 14 and an 
analysis of the responses with respect to those competency statements 
appears in Appendix D. One competency was eliminated on the basis of 
the first criterion mentioned. It is also included in the Table and 
Appendix noted above. Respondents appeared to avoid using the "0" 


category, instead leaving items unanswered or marking them “not 
applicable." Where there were consistent patterns such as those 
mentioned for avoiding the "0" category, the responses were 
interpreted as "0". 

Most of the competency statements that were eliminated related to 


data collection and analysis (5), finance (5), and program evaluation 


(5). The others related to specialized skills such as the preparation 
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Table 14 
Competency Statements Eliminated from the Original CAP 


se SS So SS SS SS a a a a a a a a a sn a a a a a a a a i ss = = ee = 


Conduct a needs assessment. 

Prepare a program budget. 

Obtain funding. 

Develop operational budgets. 

Establish a financial record-keeping system. 
Prepare financial reports. 

Establish/revise filing system. 

Determine extent of evaluation required. 

Determine resources available for evaluation. 
Implement evaluation strategy. 

Prepare data-gathering tools. 

Prepare data-analysis tools. 

Interpret quantitative data. 

Prepare and distribute evaluation reports. 
Implement evaluation tools. 

Articulate a procedure for developing credibility. 
Produce audio visual materials. 

Provide coaching in board and committee participation skills. 


Design, administer, and interpret survey. 
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of audiovisual materials to promote volunteer activity and coaching 
board and committee members; or they referred to logically infrequent 
activities such as establishing/revising a filing system and 
articulating a procedure for developing credibility. 

The remaining eighty-eight competency statements comprise the 
re-validated Competency Analysis Profile for Volunteer Managers 
(Appendix H). Those competencies that more than 50 percent of the 
respondent practitioners identified as developmental were then 
eliminated from consideration with respect to the field experience 
component of the Certificate program. Forty-four competency statements 
were eliminated on the basis of this criterion. They are listed in 
Table 15 and an analysis of the responses to these items appears in 
Appendix E. 

In the cases of twenty competency statements, there was a 
difference of no more than five percentage points in the proportion of 
respondents favoring each of the two categories. Opinion was thus 
divided on eleven items that have been classified as developmental] 
and on nine items that have been classified as entry. Items in four 
of the broad areas of competence were not affected by this tendency. 
The unaffected areas were: (1) identify needs, (2) evalute volunteer 
programs, (3) provide leadership and direction, and (4) develop and 
maintain professional standards. The broad areas "organize volunteer 
programs" and "promote volunteer activity internally and externally" 
accounted for twelve of the twenty cases with the remaining eight 


statements spread over the other four areas of competence. 
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Table 15 
Developmental Competencies 


Seek reaction to perception of need from appropriate other in 
organization. 


Determine whether need can be met by existing external resources. 
Determine whether need can be met through internal volunteer programs. 
Develop program objectives. 

Identify tasks for each method. 

Establish evaluation strategy. 

Write program proposal. 

Select methods that are appropriate to the organization. 

Match people to tasks. 

Develop timeline for program. 

Monitor program planning process. 

Identify resources necessary to implement program. 

Identify target population for recruitment of volunteers. 
Negotiate a volunteer contract. 

Introduce volunteers to work situation. 

Write training objectives. 

Identify training resources. 

Design and develop training program. 

Evaluate training program. 

Match goals of volunteer program with goals of organization. 


Obtain feedback from staff regarding volunteers' work. 
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Table 15 (continued) 
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Enhance relations between staff and volunteers. 

Monitor staff supervision of volunteers. 

Interpret administrative/statistical data. 

Develop evaluation strategies for on-going programs. 

Facilitate qualitative interpretation. 

Select appropriate audiences for your promotion. 

Develop a plan to maintain and promote the image of volunteerism. 
Establish and maintain media contact. 

Obtain promotion through newspapers, television, and radio. 
Contribute to and/or edit newsletters. 

Design promotion materials. 

Prepare and present speeches. 

Organize special events. 

Use formal communication channels within the organization. 
Operate audiovisual equipment. 

Establish committees. 

Conduct formal meetings. 

Practice committee participation skills. 

Research, develop, and maintain links in the community. 

Attend to personal/professional needs through use of support systems. 


Acquire and implement relevant new knowledge. 
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Some patterns of discrimination beween entry and developmental 
competencies did emerge. Both of the re-validated competencies in the 
area “evaluate volunteer programs" were judged developmental. Nine of 
the twelve re-validated competencies in the area "plan volunteer 
programs," five of the seven in the area "train volunteers/staff," and 
eleven of the thirteen in the area "promote volunteer activity 
internally and externally" were judged developmental. In the broad 


areas “identify needs," “organize volunteer programs," "Supervise 


volunteer programs," “provide leadership and direction," and "develop 
and maintain professional standards" the competencies designated as 
developmental tended to involve resources and other circumstances that 
would vary greatly from organization to organization. 

In the broad area “adininister volunteer programs" the only 
competency designated as developmental was “interpret administrative/ 
statistical data," although "record administrative/statistical data" 
and "design appropriate forms" were borderline cases. In the area 
"identify needs" five of the seven competencies were judged to be 
entry level and in the area "organize volunteer programs" nine of the 
twelve competencies were judged to be entry level. Six of the ten 
competencies in the area "Supervise volunteer programs" and the same 
proportion in the areas "provide leadership and direction" (six of 
ten) and "develop and maintain professional standards" (three of five) 
were also designated as entry level. The forty-four entry-level 
competencies are listed in Table 16 and analysis of the responses to 


those items appears in Appendix F. These competencies became the 
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foundation for the second phase of the study, which involved designing 
the field experience component of the Certificate Program in Volunteer 
Management. 

The frequency-of-use criterion employed for the Competency 
Analysis Profile re-validation was based on the number of times per 
year a respondent utilized a given competency. Since many of the 
respondent practitioners (over 50 percent) indicated in Part A 
that they spent 50 percent or less of their work time on volunteer 
programs, the "number of times per year" approach appeared to be a 
possible source of bias in the responses. That is, practitioners 
spending 25 percent or less of their time on volunteer management 
could not be expected to utilize competencies as many times per year 
as practitioners spending 75 percent or more of their time on 
volunteer management, although their relative frequency and importance 
to practice might be equally high. Therefore, a chi square analysis 
was undertaken to determine whether or not there were any significant 
correlations between percentage of time spent on volunteer programs 
and frequency-of-use responses. 

Because of low cell frequencies using four by four chi square 
analysis, the categories were collapsed. The findings reported here 
are from two by two chi squares involving the following categories: 

}; Frequency of use 
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Table 16 
Entry Competencies 


Determine the philosophy and operating values of the organization. 


Monitor compatibility of organization's philosophy with persona] 
philosophy. 


Identify events which indicate a problem or a need. 

Define a problem or a need. 

Determine priority of problems or needs. 

Identify resources available for planning. 

Identify program goals. 

Identify methods to meet objectives. 

Define and negotiate roles. 

Develop policies and procedures. 

Interview clients and staff. 

Write job descriptions for volunteer positions. 

Select method to recruit volunteers. 

Orient volunteers. 

Interview recruited volunteers. 

Assess volunteers for suitability. 

Match needs/motivations of volunteers to job descriptions. 
Identify training needs. 

Organize training program. 

Consider the personal needs and motivation of individual volunteers. 


Respond to relevant personal needs of volunteers. 
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Table 16 (continued) 
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Intervene to solve client/volunteer relationship problems. 
Intervene to solve volunteer/staff relationship problems. 
Provide recognition, incentives, and encouragement to volunteers. 
Promote, transfer, and terminate volunteers as appropriate. 
Record financial] data. 

Draft correspondence. 

Design appropriate forms. 

Record personnel data. 

Record administrative/statistical data. 

Write administrative reports. 

Administer a recruitment program. 

Oversee office functions. 

Inform people of accomplishments. 

Participate in formal and informal internal meetings. 
Motivate individuals and groups. 

Delegate authority and responsibility. 

Apply understanding of group dynamics. 

Practice listening skills. 

Demonstrate leadership. 

Employ collaboration skills. 

Apply a positive philosphy of volunteerism. 

Acknowledge one's own personal/professional needs. 


Apply a code of ethics relating to volunteerism, 
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2s Percentage of work time spent on volunteer programs 
Led 0 to 50 percent 
Lac 51 to 100 percent. 


There were correlations significant at < 0.05 for twenty-two 
competency statements. These statements and their relevant chi square 
statistics are listed in Table 17. 

In all cases respondents in the 0 to 50 percent group indicated 
lower frequency of use of the competency. However, none of the 
Significant correlations occurred with respect to competency 
statements that were eliminated from the original CAP on the basis of 
frequency of use. The frequency-of-use criterion was not applied at 
any other stage in the analysis and elimination process. Also 
unaffected were these broad areas of competence: "identify needs," 


“organize volunteer programs," and “evaluate volunteer programs." The 
two areas most heavily affected were "promote volunteer activity 
internally and externally" and “provide leadership and direction," 
with six significant correlations registering in each area. Ten of 
the chi squares were significant at the%= 0.01 level. They included 
all of the significant statements from "promote volunteer activity" 
and most of them from “provide leadership" as well as one from "train 
volunteers and staff." The twelve statements which registered 
correlations that ranged in significance from 0.01 to 0.05 were evenly 


distributed over the areas "plan volunteer programs," "administer 
volunteer programs," and "develop and maintain professional 


standards." These patterns suggest three things. Managers spending 
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Table 17 
Chi Square Analysis 


Chi Square 


Competency Statement Raw Corrected Sug. 


a ee ee 


Plan Volunteer Program 


Write program proposal 
Match people to tasks 


Train Volunteer and Staff 


Identify training resources 
Implement training program 


Supervise Volunteer Programs 


Respond to relevant personal 
needs 

Provide recognition, incentives 
Monitor staff supervision of 


Administer Volunteer Program 


Draft correspondance 
Design appropriate forms 
Interpret administrative data 


Promote Volunteer Activity 


Obtain promotion through ... 
Contribute to and/or edit 
Prepare and present speeches 
Organize special events 
Inform people of accomplish- 
ments 

Operate audiovisual equipment 
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Table 17. (continued) 
Chi Square Analysis 
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Chi Square 


Competency Statement Corrected Sid. 
(Yates 
Formula) 


Provide Leadership/Direction 
Conduct formal meetings 6.44349 OSOd1T 
Practice committee participa- 
tion skills 6.84585 0.0089 


Provide Leadership/Direction 
Continued 


Apply understanding of group 


dynamics 5.88004 0.0153 
Practice listening skills 4.04084 0.0444 
Research, develop, & maintain 


links in the community 6.91814 0.0085 
Professional Standards 


Attend to personal, 
professional needs 4.59236 0.0321 
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50 percent or less of their time on volunteer programs may not have 
enough time available for "frills" such as promotion and leadership 
activities; they are forced to concentrate on more essential 
short-term tasks. Consequently, there may be gaps in the program and 
in the performance of the volunteer management role. Or, the 
part-time practitioners may lack competence in these areas and so 
avoid them. The third possibility is that certain volunteer programs 
and/or organizational settings do not require performance in some 
areas so the practitioner may have the competencies but not have the 
Opportunity to use them, or may not have the competencies, but still 
function satisfactorily in that situation. 

Respondents were invited to write in any additional competencies 
that they felt should be included in the Competency Analysis Profile. 
Twenty-one "competencies" were noted, however, they could all be 
classified as follows: (1) personal characteristics rather than 
competencies, (2) restatements of existing broad areas of competence, 
(3) restatements of existing competency statements, or (4) specific 
examples that were already explicitly or implicitly part of existing 
competency statements; none were included in the revalidated CAP. The 
responses to this question are listed in Appendix G. 

Respondents were also invited to make comments. Their comments 
ranged from "This is a bit much!" and "What a terrible survey form!" 
to "CAP seems very complete" and "Useful breakdown of tasks and 


skills." Most of the negative comments and all of the refusals to 
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complete Part B came from respondents who indicated that they spend 25 
percent or less of their time on volunteer programs. One respondent 
from within government did remark that the questionnaire would be more 
applicable in agency settings where it was most likely that the 
respondent's "sole function and interest is the development and 
maintenance of volunteer programs." Another respondent noted that the 
questionnaire was “oriented primarily to the program coordinator" and 
that respondents such as she who were at a more senior administrative 
level might distort the perspective. 

There were specific queries regarding the ambiguity of some 
competency statements, and the difficulty or undesirability of 
assigning numerical values to the statements. One respondent objected 


to this approach to "determining required skills;" another found many 
of the questions "difficult to apply to a specific situation;" a third 
called this a "highly administrative approach to volunteer management 
and much of this job is more subtle and interpersonal." With respect 
to the language used in CAP, there was some confusion over the 
"management jargon" and the basic notion of competency. These 
difficulties re-surfaced during the workshop in Phase Two. On the 
other hand, some respondents emphasized the management aspects of the 
occupation and noted that all of the competencies mentioned were 
required over the long term in the practice of volunteer management. 
In summary, Part B of the questionnaire provided frequency-of-use 


data as a basis for revising the original CAP for Volunteer Managers. 


Eighteen competencies were eliminated due to low frequency of use by a 
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majority of the respondent practitioners. The remaining 88 
competencies comprise the re-validated CAP. Chi square analysis of 
the frequency responses revealed that respondents who were part-time 
practitioners of volunteer management used competencies less 
frequently than full-time practitioners, but this was not a 
Significant factor in the elimination of any competency. Respondents 
also distinguished between entry and developmental competencies: 

there are 44 in each category. This split is indicative of the 
divided opinion regarding the categorization of many competency 
statements. The 44 entry-level competencies were then carried forward 


to Phase Two of the study. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Phase Two Activities 


The Workshops 


Phase Two of the study consisted of two workshops to review and 
analyze the entry-level competencies and to incorporate selected ones 
in a list of Field Experience Competencies; these workshops were 
followed by a telephone or in-person interview with each workshop 
participant. The final product resulting from the two workshops was 
the list of Field Experience Competencies in volunteer management. 
The intent of the follow-up interviews was to provide the researcher 
and the participants with an additional opportunity to reflect on and 


discuss all aspects of the study. 


Selection of Workshop Participants 
The criteria used to identify practitioners of volunteer 
management who would make a suitable expert group were these: 
1) The group as a whole should represent a cross-section of 
types of organizations and services. 
2) A high proportion of the practitioners' time should be 
spent on volunteer management. 
3) Group members should have substantial experience as 


volunteer managers. 
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4) Group members should be reasonably comfortable with group 
processes. 

5) Group members should be interested in participating in this 
experimental process, and willing to participate in both 
workshops. 

Staff members at the Volunteer Action Centre identified a number 
of candidates and Hazel Sutherland, Program Head for Volunteer 
Management at Grant MacEwan, suggested additional candidates drawn 
from voluntary organizations that function independently of the 
Volunteer Action Centre. By this procedure an expert group of 
nineteen potential workshop participants was established. Letters of 
invitation were sent to all nineteen identified experts, followed by a 
telephone cal] to provide more information and determine who would 
attend each workshop. Samples of the correspondence pertaining to 
this phase of the study are collected in Appendix I. 

Sixteen practitioners agreed to attend the first workshop and 
thirteen agreed to attend the second one. Of these, ten actually 
attended both workshops with four others participating in the first 
session and two others coming to the second session. The participants 
did represent a wide cross-section of programs and services, except in 
culture and education. This under-representation reflects the limited 
number of formal volunteer programs and experienced managers of 
volunteers in these areas of activity. Within the health and social 
services a range of different programs and organizational settings was 


included. Some of the participants knew one another prior to the 
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workshops because of course work or inter-agency contact, while other 
participants had not previously met anyone in this group. 
Workshop One: Analysis of Entry-Level Competencies 

The purpose of the first workshop was to assess the 41 
entry-level competencies in terms of relative emphasis on knowledge, 
Skill, and attitude, in order to establish for each an "experience 
impact" (E) score. A modified Delphi technique was used in an attempt 
to achieve a minimum of 50 per cent agreement among participants. 
Individuals first rated each item independently; the individual 
opinions were then aggregated and reported back to the whole group. 
After discussion, each participant then undertook an independent 
re-rating of the items. The competencies were divided into two lists 
and the above sequence of events was followed for each list. 

The first independent rating produced agreement on only three 
competencies. After discussion and re-analysis, agreement was 
acheived on an additional 16 competenices from the first list. The 
process was then repeated for the remaining competencies, with the 
final result being agreement on 29 competencies (see Table 18). 

Between the first and the second workshops, the researcher 
calculated E scores for the 29 entry competencies. The E, or 
experience-impact, score is calculated by applying the formula E = 
(Kx1) + (Sx2) + (Ax3) to the agreed upon knowledge, skill, and 
attitude values for a given competency and then reducing it to a 


Single digit by subtracting 9 (see Table 19). 
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Table 18 
Workshop One Results 
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COMPETENCY 


abpa|Mouy 
opnytiqy 


least emphasis 
medium emphasis 
most emphasis 


NOPE Sl 


W MP 


IDENTIFY NEEDS 


Determine the philosophy and operating values of the 
Organization. So 
Monitor compatibility of organization's philosophy 

with personal philosophy. 

Identify events which indicate a problem or a need. 

Define a problem or a need. (4 Ape 
Determine priority of problems or needs. 


Wr Fr WwW 


PLAN VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


Identify resources available for planning. Se eigen el 
Identify program goals. 
Identify methods to meet objectives. a, oe ae 


ORGANIZE VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


Define and negotiate roles. cones 
Develop policies and procedures. 

Interview clients and staff. 

Write job descriptions for volunteer positions. 
Select method to recruit volunteers. 

Interview recruited volunteers. 

Assess volunteers for suitability. 1 
Match needs/motivations of volunteers to job 
descriptions. a (ane ar ae 
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* Where only one number is recorded, that is the only ranking upon 
which there was agreement for that item. 
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Table 18 (continued) 
Workshop One Results 
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COMPETENCY ed ioe ct 
(Qu QO 
Qa ia) 
M 
NOTE: 1 = least emphasis 
2 = medium emphasis 
3 = most emphasis 
TRAIN VOLUNTEERS/STAFF 
Identify training needs. Yay Weed 
Organize training program. Ce. he ots ten 
SUPERVISE VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 
Consider the personal needs and motivation of 
individual volunteers. 3 
Respond to relevant personal needs of volunteers. se et as 
Intervene to solve client/volunteer relationship 
problems. Lope S 
Intervene to solve volunteer/staff relationship 
problems. 1 cn ears 
Provide recognition, incentives, and encourage- 
ment to volunteers. NA ate 
Promote, transfer, and terminate volunteers as 
appropriate. 1 Sle7 
ADMINISTER VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 
Record financial data. high a feds 
Draft correspondence. Zeb lees atk 
Record personnel data. Zao ote 
Record administrative/statistical data. Catt ecbl at 
Write administrative reports. 2 S 1 
Administer a recruitment program. (ae Ve Wt 
Oversee office functions. Coolest a.) 


PROMOTE VOLUNTEER ACTIVITY EXTERNALLY & INTERNALLY 


Participate in formal and informal internal meetings.} 2 | 3 j} l 
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Table 18 (continued) 
Workshop One Results 


COMPETENCY 


a6pa| mMouy 
Opnylyyy 


NORE ey 


= least emphasis 
2 = medium emphasis 
3 = most emphasis 


PROVIDE LEADERSHIP AND DIRECTION 


Motivate individuals and groups. 
Delegate authority and responsibility. 
Apply understanding of group dynamics. 
Practice listening skills. 

Demonstrate leadership. 

Employ collaboration skills. 


DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
Apply a positive philosophy of volunteerism. 


Acknowledge one's own personal/professional needs. 
Apply a code of ethics relating to volunteerism. 
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Table 19 
Derivation of E Scores 
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Raw Score E Score 

K S A 

1 y 3 14 5 
1 3 2 B33 4 
2 1 3 13 4 
2 3 1 11 2 
3 1 a Eon 2 
3 Z fi, 10 ] 


As this table illustrates, a score of 5 implies a competency with 
heaviest emphasis on attitude, followed by skill, a score of 4 is 
obtained from a combination of emphasis on skill followed by attitude, 
or attitude followed by knowledge. Al] such competencies require 
development under conditions of high involvement and structure such as 
are available through field experiences or simulations. Therefore, 
competencies with E scores of 4 or 5 were carried forward for 
consideration in Workshop Two. 

In addition to the competencies selected by the above process, 
all competencies for which no consensus was reached, but for which 
there was consensus on a first-place rating on "attitude" were 
included. This was done to maintain as wide a choice of appropriate 
competencies as possible. As a result, 14 Field Experience 


Competencies were identified (Table 20). 
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Table 20 
Field Experience Competencies 


SS 2 SS a er ae a a a a a a a i nw ee en ne we wn ne en wn we we ee = = 
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Competency 


Respond to relevant personal needs of volunteers. 


Provide recognition, incentives, and encouragement to 
volunteers. 


Motivate individuals and groups. 

Apply a positive philosophy of volunteerism. 

Acknowledge one's own personal/professional needs. 

Apply a code of ethics relating to volunteerism. 

Assess volunteers for suitability. 

Intervene to solve client/volunteer relationship problems. 
Intervene to solve volunteer/staff relationship problems. 
Demonstrate leadership. 


Promote, transfer, and terminate volunteers as 
appropriate. 


Determine priority of problems or needs. 
Consider the personal needs and motivations of volunteers. 


Monitor compatibility of organization's philosophy with 
personal philosophy. 
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Workshop Two: Towards a Planning Structure 


In total, 14 Field Experience Competencies were brought forward 
from Workshop One for consideration during Workshop Two. The purpose 
of this second workshop was to establish some parameters for the 
development of individualized plans for field placements in volunteer 
management. The format of Workshop Two, held one week after Workshop 
One, was similar to that of Workshop One. Participants were asked to 
make two separate decisions regarding each Field Experience 
Competency, choosing one of two or three options in each case, with no 
ranking involved. 

Using the Delphi process again, participants were asked to 
determine the type of learning situation in which each competency 
could be developed. That is, would a fairly brief focused field 
placement be sufficient or would repeated opportunities to observe and 
practice over a longer term be necessary for the development of a 
given competency? Alternatively, would some competencies develop only 
as a result of non-programmable learning opportunities that arose 
spontaneously in the field? The brief, focused field placement was 
characterized as "short term", ranging from 10 to 80 hours, or a 
maximum of 10 working days. For example, developing the competency 
"provide recognition, incentives, and encouragement to volunteers" 
might involve designing a multi-facetted recognition program and 
implementing some features of it, such as a recognition banquet. The 


longer term placement would range from 80 to 120 hours or up to 15 
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working days. This longer period of time might be required for the 
development and demonstration of leadership skills, for instance. Any 
necessarily spontaneous learning was to be designated as an 
"incidental" learning situation. In general, participants focused on 
the shorter end of short term and the longer end of long term as the 
basis for making distinctions. Participants were also asked to decide 
who should have primary responsibility for assessing learning progress 
with respect to an identified competency -- the learner or the 
instructor (that is, the agency supervisor and/or the College 
advisor). The results are presented in Table 21. 

Since 64 percent agreement (seven out of eleven participants) was 
achieved so readily in many cases, agreement at the 55 percent level 
(or six of eleven) was regarded as a "tie vote" and reported as such. 
Participants were thus divided only once and that with respect to the 
type of learning situation. The "incidental" learning category was 
never checked by a majority because the group could not propose any 
incidental learning opportunity that was not actually embedded in a 
short or longer term placement situation. In either of those 
situations, the occurrence of certain spontaneous opportunities could 
be predicted and to some extent planned for. With respect to the 
assessment of learning, participants agreed that only three 
competencies should be assessed by the learner: “monitor 


compatibility of organization's philosphy with personal philosophy," 
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Table 21 
Workshop Two Results 


COMPETENCY 


IDENTIFY NEEDS 


A3 Monitor compatibility of organization's 
philosophy with personal philosophy. 
A5 Determine priority of problems or needs. 


ORGANIZE VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 
C9 Assess volunteers for suitability. 
SUPERVISE VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 


El Consider the personal needs and motiva- 
tion of individual volunteers. 

E2 Respond to relevant personal needs of 
volunteers. 

E3 Intervene to solve client/volunteer 
relationship problems. 

E4 Intervene to solve volunteer/staff 
relationship problems. 

E5 Provide recognition, incentives, and 
encouragement to volunteers. 

E10 Promote, transfer, and terminate 
volunteers as appropriate. 


PROVIDE LEADERSHIP AND DIRECTION 


I1 Motivate individuals and groups. 
I8 Demonstrate leadership. 


DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Jl Apply a positive philosophy of 
volunteerism. 

J2 Acknowledge one's own personal/ 
professional needs. 

J5 Apply a code of ethics relating to 

volunteerism. 


Learning Assess- 
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“consider personal needs and motivation of individual volunteers," and 
“acknowledge one's own personal/professional needs." The three 
competencies deemed appropriate for self-evaluation all emphasize 
attitude. 

Although decisions regarding learning situations and assessment 
were not overtly related to E scores during the second workshop, 
participants did indicate that the development of competencies with 
high E scores requires a longer term placement. The two exceptions 
are the competencies: ‘assess volunteers for suitability" and 
“promote, transfer, and terminate volunteers as appropriate." The 
results of the second workshop do appear to reinforce the assumption 
that high-E-score competencies are more complex and do therefore 
demand more complex learning situations, including longer time 


periods, to foster their development. 


Participant Qbservations 
Many of the findings from Phase Two of this study consisted of 
remarks and observations which were solicited during and after the two 
workshop sessions. This section summarizes the remarks made formally 
and informally at the workshops and during the follow-up interviews by 
the members of the expert group as well as the observations of the 
researcher and her colleague, who were participant observers in their 


capacity as workshop leaders. 
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During the follow-up interviews, the discussion focused on these 
questions: 

1) What do you think of our final product -- the Workshop Two 

Results? 

2) What do you think of the process in which you participated: 

how might the process be improved? 

3) How has your participation in this study affected your view 

of your occupation as it relates to volunteers? 
These interview questions were distributed to all participants at the 
end of the second workshop, in preparation for the follow-up 
interviews. Individual post-workshop interviews were conducted using 
a semi-structured interview technique (see Appendix J). 

Six workshop participants were interviewed in person at their 
offices. Another six were interviewed by telephone. The choice of 
participants for the in-person interviews was based on their 
reflectiveness and willingness to express divergent views during the 
workshops; their presence at both workshops; and the range of 
organizations, programs, and personal backgrounds they represented, 
including whether or not they were registered as students in the Grant 
MacEwan Certificate Program in Volunteer Management. 

During the interview, participants reiterated a number of 
comments they and others had made during the workshops. For that 
reason, no distinction will be made in this section between 
observations drawn from the workshops and those drawn from the 


interviews. 
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The CAP for Volunteer Managers. 

Participants were asked what they thought of the final product, 
the Planning Structure, but they also commented on the original 
Competency Analysis Profile, which had served as the foundation for 
the study. Many expressed frustration with the CAP document, 
attributing much of their early confusion to the too numerous and 
overly short competency statements, the use of "management jargon," 
and the ambiguous use of terms. It was suggested that some of the 
Statements could have been "broken down more"; it was also suggested 
that what was really needed was “a new and better CAP" or a structure 
that would encompass personal qualities as well as competencies. 

These reactions mirrored the written comments from questionnaire 
respondents, which are reported in Chapter 3. 

Because of their unfamiliarity with the competency-based approach 
and the CAP technique, some practitioners found the CAP intimidating. 
One participant recalled her initial reaction: "the CAP made me feel 
incompetent." But the CAP also made practitioners more aware that 
volunteer management is a complex occupation requiring competence in 
many areas from the administrative to the interpersonal. Working with 
the CAP did make this group conscious of competencies that they lacked 
and would now seek to develop. In that sense at least, the CAP served 


as an impetus to professional growth. 
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Criticisms of the CAP were on two different planes. At one 
level, participants were frustrated by the language and structure of 
this particular CAP. At another level, participants were struck by 
the many ways that a given competency could be understood and by the 
many factors that influenced one's understanding. These discoveries 
led some participants to question the meaningfulness of a CAP for an 
occupation comprehending such diverse activities, individuals, and 
organizational settings. 

The issue of ambiguity has already been mentioned. It was 
Suggested tnat clarity and meaning were often sacrificed to brevity in 
the competency statements. As well, many of the statements were 
sequential within a broad area of competence and either made very 
little sense when taken out of the sequence or took on quite different 
meanings. A statement such as "define and negotiate roles" evoked 
comments such as "What does that mean?" and "What is it describing, 
anyway?" Some verbs were themselves subject to many interpretations; 


interview," “assess, 


" 


for example, "negotiate, identify," 


"consider," and "intervene" comprehended many possible behaviors 
according to members of this group. In some cases, the statements 
involved double subjects, objects, or predicates, which confounded any 
consistent analysis. Many people were unclear as to the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes that were implicit in the "management jargon" 


phrase "demonstrate leadership." On the other hand, participants 


noted that concrete, explicit verbs such as "record," draft," and 
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"write" contain a built-in skills orientation and are biased against 
any attitudinal dimension. The overall reaction was that attempts to 
describe interpersonal competence and personal qualities led to 
ambiguous generalities while attempts to describe organizational 
competence and professional behaviours led to statements of skills. 
Many group members were fascinated by the range of interpretations 
that was possible for some competency statements. The size of the 
group permitted a range of programs and organizational settings to be 
represented. This in combination with the emerging nature of 
volunteer management as an occupation and the varying backgrounds of 
practitioners, demonstrated the situational nature of competence and 
of perceptions about it. Organizational factors such as size, 
structure, age, function(s), and philosophy combined with 
personal/professional factors, such as educational /occupational 
experiences and position in the organization, were deemed to influence 
both the actual content of a given competency in a specific context 
and the practitioner's consequent analysis of that competency. 
Practitioners emphasized the length of time spent doing vounteer 
management and the influence of Grant MacEwan courses on volunteer 
management as other significant factors. For example, the statements: 
"apply a code of ethics relating to volunteerism" and "write 
administrative reports," both evoked a wide range of interpretations 
based on the nature of the program or the organization as well as on 


the practitioner's personal characteristics. 
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Opinion regarding the entry/developmental distinction was 
apparently subject to these same influences. For example, several 
group members queried the designation of the competency “develop 
policies and procedures" as entry level, and, indeed, survey opinion 
on the designation was evenly divided. However, further discussion 
revealed that the development of policies and procedures in a highly 
institutionalized setting such as a hospital was certainly a more 
clearly defined and structured task than it would be in a private 
agency that was just beginning to use volunteers: thus in the former 
Organization it might be deemed an entry-level competency but in the 
latter it would be developmental. Many participants cited examples 
such as the ones mentioned and questioned the validity of a 
generalized CAP for Volunteer Managers since it is really a collection 
of situation-specific competency statements. 

Field Experience Competencies 

Participants commented specifically on the distinctions which 
were drawn with respect to the field experience competencies and more 
generally on the relative usefulness of the list for their own 
situations. 

There were some issues relating to the "incidental" learning 
category. Various strong arguments against the need to rely on 
incidental learning opportunities were made with respect to specific 
competencies such as "intervene to solve client/volunteer relationship 
problems" and eventually these arguments were generalized to the whole 


list. The notion that incidental learning is automatically embedded 
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in short/longer term assignments was reinforced for some participants 
by their own experiences as students in the Grant MacEwan Certificate 
Program in Volunteer Management. These students pointed out that 
their instructors were able to anticipate most learning opportunities 
that would arise for their students in their jobs. One relevant 
Situational variable, though, was the employing organization. 
Participants suggested that activities which were usual procedure in 
some settings would occur only incidentally in others. 

With respect to the distinction between short and longer term 
placements there were a number of considerations. One person felt 
that the "short-term" range of 10 to 80 hours was too extensive. Some 
participants thought that the distribution of the hours (part-time 
versus full-time placements) was as significant as the total number of 
hours. Related to that was the importance of providing a 
learning/assessment situation long enough to allow the more subtle 
dimensions of a competence, such as "demonstrate leadership,’ to 
surface. Otherwise, superficial or "flashy" demonstrations of 
competence would be implicitly condoned. The notion of “increasing 
acquaintance" with a setting or with the occupation itself was also 
noted as a prerequisite to the development of some competencies. 
Finally, it was pointed out that the length of time required to 
develop a given competency would vary with the student's prior 


experience. 
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Participants noted that the category “learner responsibility" for 
evaluation had not proved to be very applicable to the competencies 
under consideration. It was suggested that the virtual disappearance 
of this category reflected the nature of the competency statements, 
which usually attempted to articulate an observable behaviour. If 
indeed the behaviour was observable then, barring practical 
constraints, it should be possible for an instructor/supervisor to 
evaluate it. The three competencies that the group agreed should be 
evaluated primarily by the learner lacked any clear behavioural 
manifestation. One other factor influencing decisions about who 
should assess learning was the organization's general philosophy 
about learning and evaluation. One practitioner felt particularly 
strongly that in his organization the emphasis would consistently be 
on self-evaluation and he maintained that position throughout the 
Delphi process. 

When asked about the content of the list, reactions were that it 
"made sense" and contained “no surprises." For example, participants 
found it intuitively appropriate that competencies in the broad area 
"supervise volunteer programs" should be priorities for development in 
the field, during longer term placements, since these competencies are 
the nub of the volunteer manager's role. These do seem to be the sort 
of competencies that Harris would suggest required high 
experience-impact learning activities, because of their strong skill & 


attitudinal dimensions. However, several participants stated that 
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there was no single right answer in many cases, indeed, that they 
themselves might have made different decisions “another day." 

One participant wanted a document with greater depth and 
specificity, including suggested student activities or assignments, 
but generally these participants felt that the list of 
field experience competencies was a useful tool or guideline for the 
agency supervisor who is organizing a field placement. They saw the 
value in having a standard starting point from which to develop 
individual placement experiences and they felt that the list would 
also link the planning and evaluation dimensions of the process. One 
person intended to consider in greater detail the knowledge, skill, 
and attitude dimensions of competencies as she worked with students, 
while another had already reviewed his own work situation and 
determined that he could provide field experience opportunities for 
the development of the high-priority competencies. One participant 
summed up the overall feeling by saying that she was pleased to see, 
at last, a "professional approach to field placement." 

Workshop Process and Impact 

Participants expressed their opinions about the process of 
competency analysis and about the use of the expert group and the 
Delphi process to accomplish the competency analysis and other tasks. 
At a more general level they reflected on the impact of the study and 


suggested some possible improvements for future reference. 
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Participants reacted positively to the idea of engaging an expert 
group of practitioners in a modified Delphi process to assist in 
program development. They enjoyed meeting their colleagues in a 
task-oriented setting and reflecting on their own activities. Some 
commented that it reduced their own sense of isolation (most 
organizations have only one manager of volunteers) and was a form of 
recognition for their own service in this field. Enthusiasm for the 
Delphi process was widespread. Many group members saw potential 
applications of this approach in their own organizations. Some 
indicated that the Delphi had been instrumental in encouraging the 
open expression of opinions during the discussion periods because 
decisions remained private and independent. There was a general 
feeling that the discussions had clarified and, in some cases, changed 
individual viewpoints. Thus the process promoted the expression and 
discussion of divergent opinion as well as the eventual convergence of 
Opinion, 

Several people pointed out that their expertise as practitioners 
tended to be concrete and action-oriented while the expertise required 
for competency analysis was quite different. They agreed that at the 
beginning of the session they needed more preparation and assistance 
to increase their familiarity with the notion of competence and with 
the application of the various technical terms. In some cases, their 
difficulties in grasping the knowledge/skill/attitude distinction led 


them to shift the focus of their analysis towards the questions "Where 
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should this competency be acquired -- is it appropriate for field 
experience?" and/or "Where did I acquire this competence -- in the 
classroom or in the field?" Although the intervening discussion 
periods prevented participants from losing track of the convergent 
process the tendency to drift towards a concrete, personal orientation 
had to be carefully counteracted in order to address the more 
theoretical task at hand. In the second workshop, participants found 
the technical distinctions more concrete and therefore easier for 
them, as practitioners, to apply. This was evident from the wider 
involvement in the discussion -- many differing opinions were clearly 
and forcefully stated. Even so, the capability to contribute and to 
make informed choices was quite dependent on personal/situational 
factors such as previous experience supervising field placements and 
knowledge of evaluation techniques; being deemed an expert 
practitioner of volunteer management did not, in the view of this 
group, imply automatic expertise in the areas just mentioned. And it 
did make the careful selection of a representative group particularly 
important for this study. As one practitioner pointed out, even a 
phrase such as "“expert/experienced practitioner" lacks any consistent 
connotations in an emerging field such as volunteer management. 

Many participants took exception to the mandatory three-place 
ranking of knowledge, skill, and attitude for each competency 


statement. It was argued that knowledge, skill, and attitude were not 
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all necessarily present in every case. AS well, some people reacted 
negatively to the treatment of these three dimensions as discrete 
facets. It was also argued that the relationship is that of a 
taxonomy rather than a cluster, with knowledge always being the first 
and primary dimension of competency, but this, in itself, does not 
negate the notion of later facets (such as “attitude") assuming 
greater significance. With respect to the primacy of skill, one 
argument was that skill is the behavioral synthesis of knowledge and 
attitude. One the other hand, it was pointed out that when comparing 
Workshops One and Two, participants who were interviewed always spoke 
more positively about the second session. In general they felt that 
at the latter meeting they had a greater sense of purpose and 
direction, a better understanding of the (Delphi) process, and an 
opportunity to grapple with subject matter that had more immediate 
relevance of them. Having a somewhat smaller group in the second 
workshop contributed to the high trust and comfort levels but those 
were also a result of the groundwork laid during the first workshop. 
Regarding the use of two small discussion groups in the first 
workshop, one person felt that the conversation became too 
situation-specific while another thought that the use of the smal] 
groups enabled much of the confusion people were feeling to surface. 


Many participants indicated that they experienced a process of gradual 
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clarification regarding the purpose of the study and their own 
comprehension of the terminology from the beginning of Workshop One to 
the time of their follow-up interviews. 

With respect to the use of follow-up interviews for evaluation, 
participants expressed appreciation of the built-in time for 
reflection instead of the customary pressure to complete an evaluation 
on the spot. Someone noted that preparing for the interview aided in 
clarifying and reinforcing her learning. Others felt that a fairly 
Short delay time improved the quality of their feedback but that if 
too much time elapsed then recall of their experience would become 
blurred and their reactions would have less validity. 

There were several suggestions for improving the approach taken 
in this study. Too much was attempted in too short a time at the 
first workshop; it was suggested that the number of competencies to be 
analyzed should be reduced and that the attempt at three-point ranking 
should be eliminated. Opinion was divided on whether or not more tine 
should be built in for discussion and a third round of analysis. One 
person suggested that some follow-up interviews might have been done 
after the first workshop as part of the reflection and evaluation 
process. Participants did agree that a one-week interlude between 
workshops was satisfactory; if it had been any longer the process 
would have lost its momentum. Many participants expressed interest in 


a third workshop to undertake the collection of specific, practical 
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learning activities that would address the list of field experience 
competencies. 

In general, participants indicated that the study was having and 
would continue to have a positive impact both on them personally and 
on the occupation. These practitioners said that being involved in 
the study had made them more reflective and analytical about their own 
activities and about their chosen occupation. Most felt that they 
would now be able to utilize the CAP and the competency-analysis 
approach for improved self-evaluation and staff supervision and that 
participation in the study had been good preparation for the role of 
agency supervisor for field placement students from any program. In 
addition, they were enthusiastic about the field placement component 
that they had helped to develop for the Grant MacEwan program in 
Volunteer Management and consequently they looked forward to 
continuing involvement with it in the role of agency supervisors. 

Being invited to participate in the workshops boosted the 
self-esteem of several group members. They also found it satisfying 
to "volunteer (their own) experience" for the benefit of the 
occupation as a whole. The workshops succeeded in broadening many 
participants’ view of their own occupation by making them aware of the 
variety of circumstances in which managers of volunteers function. At 
least one participant came away with a greater sense of definition 
regarding her own role in this field, while others found the workshops 


a useful "refresher course." A practitioner who had no formal 
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training in the field of volunteer management summarized the remarks 
made by many of her colleagues. She said that she drew from and 
reflected on her own practical experience in order to build a new 
theoretical structure for her practice of volunteer management. She 
left the workshops ready to return to the field to test out her new 
conceptual framework and enrich her own practice. Finally, there was 
a general sense of amazement and satisfaction that the task had been 
accomplished: many of the competency statements had been clarified, 
some agreement regarding their analysis had been achieved, and a 


clear-cut and usable product had emerged. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Discussion of Findings 


The study had two broad purposes. The intent was to develop 


certain products-namely a re-validated Competency Analysis Profile for 


Volunteer Managers, a list of Field Experience Competencies, and some 


guidelines to assist in the development of other field experience 


components-while at the same time assessing the usefulness of certain 


concepts and techniques that comprised the process. The discussion of 


findings is therefore divided into two sections, on process and 


product, which include the workshop leaders' observations where they 


amplify or add to the comments recorded in the previous two chapters. 


Process 

CAP Revalidation 

Certain problems regarding the designation of competencies as 
entry or developmental emerged. First, it became clear that in a 
nascent occupation such as volunteer management, most practitioners 
have achieved competency while "on the job" so it was difficult for 
them to envision an entry-level package of competencies. Those who 
had taken courses in the Grant MacEwan program were more able to 


distinguish some basic competencies but their views were, in turn, 
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heavily influenced by their coursework. Many practitioners also saw 
developmental dimensions to every competency that could be suitably 
addressed only in the field. These difficulties arose in part from 
the differing levels of generality of the statements -- some had two 
or more competencies embedded in them -- and in part from the attempt 
to apply this set of competency statements to such a broad range of 
people and situations. 
Delphi Technique 

The Delphi technique was an effective means of encouraging the 
free expression of opinion and promoting convergence. All group 
members spoke at some time during the discussion and many presented 
their positions regularly. The second workshop provided a better 
demonstration of the process than did the first. There are probably 
several reasons for this difference: participants were much more 
familiar with the process, the terminology, and each other by the 
second session; the group was smaller; and the tasks were more 
concrete and directly related to the participants' experience as 
practitioners. Many of these same points were factors with respect to 
the differences within Workshop One between the analysis of Lists One 
and Two, with more agreement achieved in the first (and only) round of 
analysis of List Two. Each workshop provided an illustration of the 
useful role played by the group discussion with respect to 
clarification and persuasion. In the first workshop, participants 
sometimes misunderstood competency statements simply because they were 


presented as isolated statements rather than in the context of the 
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whole Competency Analysis Profile. These misunderstandings, as 
contrasted to differing interpretations of a competency, came out in 
the discussions and were corrected. In the second workshop, 
participants frequently asked one another, "How would you go about 
eeee? The exchange of ideas which resulted often had a significant 
impact on the next round of voting. Thus the Delphi process appears 
to have been an effective means of utilizing the resources within this 
expert: group. 
Analysis of CAP Statements 

The Delphi was least successful in achieving agreement on the 
ranking of knowledge, skill and attitude for the entry-level 
competencies addressed at the first workshop. Although knowledge, 
skill, and attitudes are mentioned in the literature as components of 
competence, whether or not they necessarily co-exist as a cluster is 
less clear. This question arose repeatedly during the workshops; it 
was triggered by the wording of the CAP statements, most of which are 
behaviourally oriented and very brief so they seem biased toward the 
skill component. Indeed, no competency upon which there was majority 
agreement places the least emphasis on skill, and most place the 
greatest emphasis there. With respect to this Competency Analysis 
Profile, then, it appears that while knowledge and/or attitude may 
exist as a base for competence, the specific competencies as stated 
are usually skills. Therefore, three-point ranking for statements of 
this type may be an artificial exercise. Sufficient discussion and 


less confusion might have resulted if participants had been asked only 
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to choose the component with the greatest emphasis. On the other 
hand, it may have been the pressure to establish relative emphasis 
that forced greater clarification of the conceptual problem involved: 
it was this experience that brought into question the compatibility of 
the K, S, A ranking system and the CAP. Competency-based approaches 
which distinguish the knowledge, skill, and attitude components of 
competence in a given role by articulating them in separate competency 
Statements might be more amenable to rating for E scores. 
E Scores and Experience Impact 

The calculation of E scores after the first workshop links the 
competency analysis to experience impact, the notion underlying the 
design of this field experience program. The formula that was used 
for the calculations ensured that competencies with appropriately high 
emphasis on attitude and/or skill would be designated as Field Experi- 
ence Competencies. The weighted formula guarantees that at least some 
of the high potential experience impact of the field experience com- 
ponent will be directed towards the attitudinal dimension of compet- 
ence. Another alternative would have been to ignore the K values 
altogether by using the modified formula E = (Sx2) + (Ax3). As the 
table on the next page illustrates, this approach would have accomp- 
lished the same overall purpose while providing even finer discrimina- 
tion among the various configurations by assigning a different single- 
-digit score to each configuration. The lower priority given to 


competencies emphasizing knowledge is signified by a negative E score. 
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Table 23 
Alternate Derivation of E Scores 
(K) S A Raw Score E Score 
(1) % 3 13 4 
ep) 3 2 i 3 
(2) 1 3 11 2 
(2) 3 1 9 0 
(3) 1 2 8 -1 
3)) 2 1 7 -2 


The E scores were based on K, S, A rankings that were agreed upon 
by 50 percent or more of the participants. When a relatively low 
level of agreement such as 50 percent was used, it meant that many 
Opinions were being discounted because they were minority views. In 
order to determine whether or not the inclusion of these divergent 
Opinions would have affected the E scores, mean E scores for all of 
the competencies were calculated at the end of the study. The two 
methods of calculation produced similar results, although of course 
the latter method also produced E scores for those competencies for 
which there had been no pattern of agreement. Five such competencies 
would have qualified for inclusion in the list of Field Experience 
Competencies on the basis of their mean E scores. Those competencies 


are: “interview recruited volunteers," “match needs/motivations of 


volunteers to job descriptions," "delegate authority and 


responsibility," "apply understanding of group dynamics," and “employ 
collaboration skills." Of the sixteen highest mean E scores (12.000 


or higher) these five ranked twelfth to sixteenth. There were 
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fourteen competency statements with higher E scores and the existing 
list of Field Experience competencies numbers fourteen, so the five 
competencies just mentioned would not have been among the highest 
priorities for development in the field, although they do merit some 
consideration. In cases where disagreement on the ranking of 
knowledge, skill, and attitude arose only over the second and third 
emphasis (for example, “interview recruited volunteers" and "practice 
listening skills") mean E scores would have incorporated and 
Summarized the differences in a useful way. In spite of the low 
levels of agreement on which many of the E scores were based, it does 
appear that the E scores derived on the basis of majority opinion 
regarding the analysis do not constitute serious distortions of 
overall group opinion, nor would the alternate "mean score" basis have 


resulted in a markedly different list of competencies. 


Product 
Revalidated CAP for Volunteer Managers 
Some of the reactions to the CAP revalidation questionnaire, 
illuminated by subsequent remarks from workshop participants, served 
to illustrate an important feature of competence. Chickering and 
Claxton (in Nickse, 1981:11) claim that the situational and personal 


nature of competence is particularly significant. Experienced 
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practitioners were frustrated in the attempt to interpret a given 
competency statement on the basis of their cumulative experience in 
more than one volunteer management position; they found it necessary 
to interpret each competency in relation to one specific job 
Situation. In another example, to everyone's surprise an apparently 
straight-forward competency such as “interview recruited volunteers" 
had very different connotations for practitioners in different 
situations. The volunteer manager who interviewed hundreds of 
volunteers a year to fill quite clear-cut positions at Fort Edmonton 
Park saw the interview largely as a time to dispense information, 
while the volunteer manager at the Society for the Retired and 
Semi-Retired saw the interview as a tool for testing out attitudes 
towards seniors. 

Likely, the individuals who would function well as volunteer 
managers in those two situations would be different types of people; 
their personal characteristics combined with the disparate 
organizational contexts were the source of two opposing 
interpretations of that one competency. Indeed, it might even be said 
that their understanding of the general notion of competent volunteer 
management was different because their very positions or roles, to 
which competence must be linked (Gale & Pol in Nickse, 1981:10), had 
relatively little in common beyond the formal designation "manager of 
volunteers." It follows that one's understanding of competence would 


then affect one's understanding of a particular competency statement. 
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The reliance on situation-specific interpretation raises 
questions about the adequacy of the CAP approach as a tool for 
describing a loosely defined, emerging occupation such as volunteer 
management. Since it is not clear that the various competency 
statements mean similar things to different practitioners, one cannot 
be certain that the CAP means anything at all. Or, the CAP may be a 
too-rigid normative description of a relatively new and flexible 
occupation and a description that is only accurate in some contexts. 
Field Experience Competencies 

The merits and shortcomings of the list of Field-Experience 
Competencies are partly a function of the quality and adequacy of the 
CAP document on which the list is based. Although most participants 
were much more satisfied with the list than with the original 
Competency Analysis Profile, this may have been largely a result of 
their participation in the workshops. On the other hand, some of the 
more ambiguous competency statements were not carried forward to the 
second workshop because there was little agreement on their analysis, 
so this document resulting from Workshop Two may be more 
comprehensible than the CAP was. The utility of the list of Field 
Experience Competencies for persons who have not been through a 
similar workshop preparation has yet to be proven. Or, given the 
enthusiasm and commitment that participation in the workshops 
engendered, perhaps some such form of in-service education regarding 
the use of the list would promote its successful application in 


planning field experiences. 
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With respect to the categories utilized in the list, three 
problems became evident. First, the distinction between incidental 
and programmed learning was not clear, at least in relation to the CAP 
statements that were being included in the list. Once a competency 
learning goal has been articulated as a target for development, 
suitable learning activities can be identified, although their 
occurrence cannot necessarily be scheduled for pre-determined time 
Slots. It is the scheduling, or creation-on-demand, of appropriate 
learning opportunities that is at issue when dealing with competencies 
such as "respond to the relevant personal needs of volunteers" and 
"intervene to solve client/volunteer relationship problems." 
Furthermore, many competencies, particularly ones like those just 
mentioned, might be acquired incidentally in conducive circumstances, 
but the acquisition would be incidental (in the workshop sense of "not 
programmed for") only if it was not already targeted as a learning 
goal. For example, it may be deemed more important that a given 
student work to develop competencies A, B, and C through a combination 
of scheduled and unscheduled learning opportunities that are expected 
to arise during a selected longer term placement, but circumstances 
during the time also promote the development of competency D, which 
has therefore been acquired by means of incidental learning 
Opportunities. 

There were two concerns related to the short/longer term 


placement distinction. The first had to do with the wide range of 
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hours encompassed by "short term": participants focused their 
thinking about short term on the shorter end of the range in order to 
maintain a sharp distinction from “longer term", which they tended to 
characterize as the full 120 hours. The issue here is whether the 
introduction of a "medium term" category might not have permitted a 
sharper contrast between the extremes. The second issue is derived 
from the situational and personal nature of competence. How long it 
would take to develop a given competency does depend on the other 
competencies possessed by the student and the learning opportunities 
(and guidance) available in the identified situation, as well as on 
the nature and interpretation of the competency itself. In spite of 
these ambiguities, the list of Field Experience Competencies appears 
to provide a fairly accessible approach to competency-guided field 
experience. 
A Planning Structure 

The list of Field Experience Competencies may be, and probably 
will be, used many different ways as a framework or resource for the 
design of individualized field experiences in volunteer management. 
The expectation is that these Competencies would be developed by means 
of suitable tasks or projects in an identified placement setting. 
One such framework or Planning Structure is proposed in Figure C. 
This chart lists the fourteen Field Experience Competencies, 
staggering their introduction as learning foci over a 120-hour 


time-line. The relative placement of the competencies on the 
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Short Term 
c9 Assess volunteers for suitability 
E10 Promote, transfer, & terminate 


volunteers 


Longer Term 


A3 Monitor compatibility of organization's philosophy with 
personal philosophy 
Ea Consider the personal needs & motivation of individual 
volunteers 
Jl Apply a positive philosophy of volunteerism 
J2 Acknowledge one's own personal/professional needs 
EZ Respond to relevant personal needs of volunteers 
ES Provide recognition, incentives & encouragement 
J5 Apply a code of ethics relating to volunteerism 
E3 Intervene to solve client/volunteer 
relationship problems 
E4 Intervene to solve volunteer/staff 
relationship problems 
18 Demonstrate leadership 
A5 Determine priority of problems or 
needs 
ital Motivate individuals and groups 


| 
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Order of Introduction 
within 120-hour Field Experience 


Figure C 
Planning Structure 
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time-line demonstrates one way of organizing a learning plan by 
focusing initially on only four competencies - C9, A3, El, and Jl - 
out of the fourteen on the list. These four later become the 
foundation for the development of the other competencies. Competence 
in assessment, C9, could be developed and tested early in the field 
experience; although a degree of competence in A3, E1, and J1 would be 
developed early on, additional progress would be evaluated 
periodically throughout the field experience. As evidence of 
increasing competence accumulates in some areas, attention would be 
re-focused on new areas, culminating in work on the complex leadership 
and supervision skills such as E3 and Il, which require for their 
demonstration familiarity with the organizational setting and 
personnel as well as previously established competence in the other 
identified areas. 

This structure presupposes an uninterrupted field placement in a 
setting that provides sufficient opportunity for the achievement of 
one learning objective associated with the development of each of the 
fourteen competencies. Individuals will require varying lengths of 
time in order to develop a given competency, therefore the actual 
hours required for completion cannot be charted on a general basis. 
However, it is possible to predict that students will be better able 
to begin work on certain competencies once they have become acquainted 
with their placement situation and acquired competence in other areas 


as a foundation. This prediction is based on the idea that over-al] 
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competence results from the interaction and interdependence among 
specific competencies. This Planning Structure, then, might serve as a 
guideline for the formulation of a set of situation-and-learner- 
specific objectives that would give shape to a student's field 
experience. 

However, this is only one interpretation of the list of Field 
Experience Competencies. Different situations and individuals would 
demand that the competencies be introduced in a different order. It 
is also unrealistic to assume that every student will choose or need 
to develop all fourteen competencies. The list, like the CAP, is 
intended to provide guidance for but not to limit learning options. 
Addressing any of the Field Experience Competencies ensures that a 
Student's learning plan will include an attitudinal dimension. 
Selected competencies from the list may be combined with other non-CAP 
learning priorities, including the acquisistion of knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes that relate to the content area in which a student 
manages volunteers. Or, the Planning Structure may in effect be a 
project that provides opportunity for the development of identified 
Field Experience Competencies. Any number of planning/organizing 
structures might be adopted, depending on the circumstances. The key 
point is that the list of Field Experience Comeptencies provides a 
tool through which the attitudinal dimension of competence may be 


addressed. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Summary, Conclusions, and Recommendations 


Summary 

The developmental portion of the study was divided into two 
phases. The purpose of the first phase was to re-validate an existing 
Competency Analysis Profile for Volunteer Managers. This re-validated 
document then served as the foundation for the second phase, during 
which a list of Field Experience Competencies and some parameters for 
their development were established. 

Various concepts and techniques were utilized during the study. 
The implementation of a competency-guided approach was effected by 
means of the Competency Analysis Profile System, using a re-validation 
procedure similar to the validation-by-practitioners phase of the 
CAPS. Harris! (1963:71) concept, experience impact, was translated 
into a tool known as the E score. The E score for a given competency 
represents in a single-digit number the relative emphasis of the 
components knowledge, skill, and attitude for that competency. Those 
competencies with high E scores were designated as priorities for 
development during field experience because the scores indicated a 
heavy emphasis on attitude or skill or a combination of the two. 


Harris contends that attitudes and to a lesser extent skills are 
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developed most effectively in high experience-impact learning 
Situations such as field placements. In both phases of the study, 
conclusions were based on the opinions of current practitioners of 
volunteer management. In Phase One, the CAP re-validation, volunteer 
managers in the Edmonton area were surveyed by means of a mailed 
questionnaire. In Phase Two, a smaller group of expert practitioners 
participated in a modified Delphi process during two workshop 
sessions. After the workshops these experts were interviewed on a 
one-to-one basis to obtain additional feedback about both process and 
product. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the potential of 
adapting certain concepts and techniques to develop more meaningful 
field experience components in professional preparation programs. The 
developmental aspect of this study, dealing with the field placement 
component of the Grant MacEwan Certificate Program in Volunteer 
Management and the CAP developed for the program, served aS a means by 
which some techniques and concepts could be investigated. The 
potential contribution of these techniques and concepts to the 
development of field experience components in professional preparation 


programs was demonstrated in varying degrees. 
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understood, but even when little agreement was achieved the Delphi 
approach was a key factor in utilizing the resources of the group to 
attain an increased degree of mutual understanding. 
Field Experience Competencies 

Table 20 lists fourteen competencies which, because of their high 
E scores, have been identified as priorities for development in the 
field. The Field Experience Competencies are drawn primarily from 


these three broad areas of competence: "supervise volunteer 


" i ! 


programs,’ ‘provide leadership and direction," and "develop and 
maintain professional standards." Futhermore, virtually all of the 
fourteen deal with interpersonal concerns, which always have a strong 
attitudinal dimension. Since the primary and in some cases the only 
resource available to the manager of volunteers is people, 
interpersonal comeptence must be the core of sound practice in this 
occupation. The list of Field Experience Competencies may be a 
statement of that core. 

Marlene Wilson (1976:27), well-known author and speaker in the 
field of volunteer management, reinforces the importance of 
interpersonal competence in this statement: 

For the volunteer program Director, it is essential to 

be genuinely sensitive to what is appropriate based on the 

situation and people involved. Inflexibility is the 

greatest weakness of many managers. We must have solid peer 

relationships with other paid staff in the agency (and other 

agencies); be teacher, helper, decision-maker, and, if need 


be, disciplinarian to the volunteers; leader or consultant 
as the expert in our field for the agency. 
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The fourteen Field Experience Competencies might almost be a 
competency analysis of the roles Wilson describes. Viewed in that 
light, the list provides valuable input towards the formulation of the 
individualised field experiences that are the culmination of the 
Certificate Program. 

Field Placement Opportunities 

The demographic data resulting from Part A of the re-validation 
questionnaire illustrate the variety of personal backgrounds and 
organizational situations of respondent practitioners. Particularly 
Significant for the field placement program is the high proportion of 
practitioners who manage volunteers only in combination with other 
roles. These practitioners probably cannot provide full-time field 
placement opportunities for students, although some combined 
placements may be arranged. The dominance of part-time practitioners 
and the accompanying relative shortage of experienced practitioners in 
stable full-time volunteer management positions presents an 
administratively complex placement problem in the short term. 
However, over the longer term as the Grant MacEwan program graduates 
students each year the program will generate its own supply of 
potential placement opportunities. In the meantime it will require 
effort and ingenuity to organize suitable field placements for those 
students who do not integrate their field experience with concurrent 


employment as volunteer managers. 
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The following guidelines are intended to aid in the development 


and administration of field experience components in any professional 


or vocational program: 


1) 


The occupation and the organizational setting(s) in which 
the occupation is practiced should he defined carefully. 
Statements of the knowledge, skill, and attitudes required 
for competent practice (within the parameters outlined in 
Step 1) should be formulated. In some cases, the 
competency statements will involve a combination of 
knowledge, skill, and attitude and in other cases only one 
or two of those components will be present. The 
contribution of judgment and of personal qualities to 
competent practice should also be considered. 

A small expert group (8 to 10 people) including both 
practitioners and educators in the identified field should 
undertake competency analysis to determine the relative 
emphasis on knowledge, skill, and attitude for each 
competency. Rating could be on a 0 to 3 range to 
accommodate those competencies with only one or two 
components. No more than 20 competencies can be adequately 
analyzed in a half-day session. Ample time should be spent 


at the beginning of the session clarifying terminology. 
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E scores may be established using either the E = [(Kx1l) + 
(Sx2) + (Ax3)] - 9 or the E = [(Sx2) + (Ax3)] - 9 formula, 
depending on whether or not the program is intended to 
address any knowledge component. Arbitrary E scores of 5 
for A=3 and 4 for S=3 single-component competencies should 
be assigned. Competencies are then rank-ordered on the 
basis of their E scores. 

The same expert group that did the competency analysis 
should review the high-E-score competencies to identify 
Other characteristics that may be relevant to a given field 
experience program. These might include the following: a) 
relative duration of placement required for development, 
using short/medium/long term categories b) primary 
responsibility for assessment of learning, using 
student/college advisor/on-site supervisor categories and 
c) entry/developmental distinction, also establishing the 
relative priority between these categories for the purposes 
of the identified field placement program. 

Steps 1 to 5 may all be accomplished by means of a modified 
Delphi process in a workshop setting. Participants should 
be a mixture of practitioners and educators to achieve a 
balance in the over-all expertise of the group. 

One or more additional sessions might be structured to 


generate application ideas with respect to the development 
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of each competency in the field and to consider what other 
learning opportunities might be exploited in the field. 
Potential field supervisors who did not participate in the 
earlier workshops could be brought in for these sessions as 
long as there is some continuity of involvement from 
previous sessions. 

This study has demonstrated the viability of providing input 
towards the design of a field experience component for a professional 
preparation program by using the notion of experience impact as a 
conceptual framework for setting some competency-guided learning 
priorities. There appears to be considerable potential for 
incorporating experience impact with competency-guided approaches to 
improve the design of field experience learning programs. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations address certain issues with respect 
to program planning and implementation, as well as further research. 
Based on the findings of this study, it is recommended that: 
iby Groups of expert practitioners be utilized in planning field 

experiences for their occupations. Their contributions will be 

more constructive when a technique such as the modified Delphi is 
used to encourage the clarification of occupational contexts, the 
statement of divergent opinions, and the movement towards 
agreement. Ways of extending practitioner involvement to include 
group planning of specific implementation structures and 


activities could be explored. 
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When a competency-guided educational approach is being applied to 
field experience, all parties involved in the field placements be 
given a formal orientation to the approach. A competency-guided 
approach to field experience learning requires a different 
planning emphasis from the conventional approach to field 
experience. Instead of focusing on the selection of activities, 
projects, or placement settings, the focus is on the competencies 
that should be developed. This shift in emphasis, particularly 
significant in combination with a minimal understanding of the 
notion of competence, results in considerable confusion that can 
be anticipated and avoided by means of in-service education. 
Competency-based alternatives to the DACUM/CAP systems be 
investigated for application to loosely defined, emerging 
occupations such as volunteer management. In particular, 
competency-based descriptions that are less reductionist and 
place more emphasis on articulating generic competencies and 
those dimensions of competency relating to attitudes, values, and 
judgments should be sought. 

The potential value of experience impact as a planning tool for 
field experience be explored further. The concept appears to be 
useful in providing input towards the establishment of priorities 
for learning in the field, but its use may also result in clearer 
expectations of what can and cannot realistically be accomplished 


during a field placement. This increased clarity and realism 
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might contribute to constructive teaching-learning relationships 
during field experience. 

Some systematic procedures for identifying those knowledge 
components of competence that must be acquired in the field be 
developed. These procedures, when combined with the contribution 
made by experience impact in providing input about attitudinal 
components of competence, would provide a more complete picture 
of field experience learning priorities. 

The nature of the cohorts or strata in Edmonton's volunteer 
management population be explored. Several categories of cohorts 
did emerge in the course of this study, reinforcing concern about 
what an accurate description of the practice of volunteer 
management would really be. Three significant categories that 
might be examined for their impact on practice are the amount of 
time spent managing volunteers; the nature of the employing 
organization (agency, government, government-funded institution); 
and the type of service provided. More information about these 
cohorts is needed in order to determine the implications for 
over-all program design and development and for the placement and 


supervision of students during their field experience. 
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Grant MacEwan 
Community College 


Mailing Address 
P.O. Box 1796 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada T5J 2P2 


April 7, 1983 


Dear 


Our Volunteer Management Certificate Program includes a field 
placement component which has not yet been fully developed. Beth 
Young Checkland, a graduate student in Educational Administration, 
is undertaking to design an innovative field experience component 
for the Program. 


Your response to the attached questionnaire will provide us with 
current information on the competencies required by volunteer 
managers and assist us in developing suitable field experiences. 


A stamped, addressed envelope in which to return your completed 
questionnaire is enclosed. 


I hope that you will take the time to participate in this survey so 
that more accurate information about the practice of volunteer 
management will be available to all of us. 


Sincerely, 


Hazel Sutherland 
Program Head 
Volunteer Management Program 
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Administrative Offices 
Jasper Place Campus 
10045 - 156 Street 
Tomer sy 

L{AN?2\ AR2Q_AA11 


Cromdale Campus 
8020 - 118 Avenue 
T5B OR8 

(403) 474-8521 


Mill Woods Campus 
7319 - 29 Avenue 
T6K 2P1 

(403) 462-5501 


Equine Center 

7215 Whitemud Road 
T6G 2L6 

(403) 437-3150 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Hello! 


As part of a graduate program in Educational Administration and in 
cooperation with Hazel Sutherland, I am designing a field experience in 
volunteer management. 


To begin the program development process it is necessary to revise the 
existing Competency Analysis Profile for Volunteer Managers, which is 
four years old. The Profile is intended to reflect the competencies, or 
Skills, which enable someone to be an effective manager of volunteers. 
After an up-to-date list of competencies has been established, that list 
will become the basis for the content of our field experience component. 


You as a practicing volunteer manager are in the best position to judge 
what competencies are necessary for your work and to provide a perspec- 
tive on the status of this occupation in the Edmonton area. For that 
reason, I am asking you to complete and return the attached question- 
naire, reviewing the competencies listed and also supplying some infor- 
mation about yourself and your organization. Your contribution will be 
of assistance in planning and administering field experiences in volun- 
teer management. 


Please note that anonymity will be preserved in the handling and 
recording of data. 


Thank you for assisting with this research project. 


Beth Young Checkland 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Your title 


Proportion of your work time spent on volunteer programs. 


O - 25% 
26 - 50% 
21° =) 75% 
76 - 100% 


Number of years' experience in volunteer management. 


Ov = Te 
Jo=2 85 
> - 10 


more than 10 


Degrees/diploma held. (Check highest level) 


Undergraduate university degree 
Graduate university degree 
College diploma 

Other, please specify 


Other relevant training. 


FWN = 


Would you personally be interested in hosting a field placement 


student from the GMCC Volunteer Management Program? 


Yes 
No 
COMMENTS: ————————————_________________ Not sure 


Would your organization support your hosting a field 
placement student? 


Yes 

No 

Not sure 
Name of organization 


Is your organization 
a branch of government? 


a non-profit agency? 
a government-sponsored institution? 
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Seow 
Type of service provided: (check all that apply) 


Health Service 
Social Service 
Recreational 
Cultural 
Community 
Educational 
Other 


Location of your office: 


In Edmonton 
Outside city boundaries 


Number of paid staff working at the office indicated 
in #11: 


tied be, 
6 - 10 
11 - 15 


More than 15 


Number of volunteer staff coordinated through your 
office: 


nea 
e720 
Tie $70 


More than 70 


How many paid managers of volunteers currently operate 
out of your office? 


1 


Z 
3-5 
More than 5 


What would be an optimum number of paid managers 
of volunteers? 


1 


2 
Bh S. 
More than 5 


If your organization were hiring a person trained 
in volunteer management, what characteristics or 
skills would you look for first? 
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Title of Respondents 


Volunteer Coordinator 

Coordinator of Volunteers 

Director, Volunteer Services 
Coordinator of Volunteer Services 
Director of Volunteers 

Coordinator of Volunteer Activities 
Manager, Volunteer Services 
Volunteer Administrators 


Planner 

Settlement Counsellor 
Coordinator 

Executive Director 

Probation Officer 

Social Worker 

Sergeant in Charge -- Victim Services Unit 
Service Supervisor 

Program Supervisor 
Recreation Therapist 
Facility Manager 

Child Care Centre Director 
Director 

School Counsellor 
Administrative Assistant 
Community School Coordinator 
Program Coordinator 
Assistant Director 

Direct Service Coordinator 
Job Coach Coordinator 


Recreation Therapist/Volunteer Coordinator 

Volunteer Coordinator/Case Worker 

Community Recreation Consultant/Junior Forest Wardens Consultant 
Coordinator of Volunteers/Information-Referral Counsellor 
Volunteer Coordinator/Social Worker 

Community Service Worker/Volunteer Coordinator 
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Names of Organizations 


Edmonton Social Planning Council 
Catholic Social Services 
Settlement Program 
Marydale 
PROSPECTS Literacy Program 
Edmonton Meals on Wheels 
YM.CRAS 
Kinder Kids Karavan 
Westfield Treatment Centre 
Canadian Red Cross Society 
Cross Cancer Institute 
Sexual Assault Centre 
Edmonton & Rural Auxiliary Hospital & Nursing Home #24 
Volunteer Action Centre 
Paul Kane House Society 
WIN House 
Glenrose Provincial Hospital 
Edmonton Dance and Affiliated Artists 
Grandview Extended Care Hospital 
Strathearn Junior High School 
Edmonton Boys' and Girls' Club 
John Janzen Nature Centre 
Wonca ne 
BIG sisters 
Cee. Bs 
Edmonton Epilepsy Association 
West End Day Care Centre 
Alberta Solicitor General 
Volunteer Probation Officer Program 
Edmonton Hospital Workers’ Child Care Society 
ACT Recreation Centre 
Belmont Correctional Centre 
Royal Alexandra Hospitals 
McCauley School 
Edmonton Social Services 
Fort Edmonton Park 
Employment Services for the Physically Disabled 
Edmonton Immigrant Services Association 
Edmonton City Police 
Victim Services Unit 
Good Samaritan Hospitals, Mount Pleasant 
M.E. Lazerte Composite High School 
Society for the Retired and Semi-Retired 
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(continued) 


Fort Saskachewan Correctional Institution 
Universiade '83 
Allen Gray Auxillary Hospital 
Alberta Forest Service 
McMan Youth Services 

Project Break-thru 
St. Joseph's Auxiliary Hospital 
Boyle Street Community Services Coop 
Northern Light Theatre 
Sacred Heart Community School 
Alberta Hospital, Ponoka 
Elizabeth Fry Society 
Community Behavioral Services 
University of Alberta Hospitals 
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ADDITIONAL COMPETENCIES SUGGESTED BY RESPONDENTS 


Facilitate on some staff-volunteer inservice education. 
Teach (at least) some basic communication skills. 


Facilitate staff-volunteer-board-client interaction (community 
building). 


Attitude. 

Display a positive attitude. 

Allow volunteers freedom of thought and expression of needs. 
Knowledge of and belief in the concept of volunteerism 
Willingness to identify and use all skills offered by volunteers. 
Public relation skills. 

Supervise staff as well as volunteers. 

Follow agency model of supervision. 

Long-term goals/planning. 

Ability to state views in a non-judgmental way. 

Team building. 

Orienting staff to volunteer services. 

Writing brochures. 

Must relate equally well to staff and volunteers. 

Experience in volunteer roles. 

Personal innovation/creativity. 

Self-evaluation techniques. 


Time management. 
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Grant MacEwan 
Community College 


Mailing Address 
P.O. Box 1796 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada T5J 2P2 


May 12, 1983 


Dear 


You have been identified by the staff at the Volunteer Action 
Centre and Hazel Sutherland, Grant MacEwan Volunteer Management 
Program Head, as an “expert practitioner" of volunteer management. 
I am now inviting you to contribute your expertise in the second 
phase of my research project on the occupation of volunteer 
management in Edmonton. 


You may recall receiving a questionnaire regarding a Competency 
Analysis Profile for volunteer managers. That questionnaire was 
the first phase of my research project, which is being sponsored by 
Hazel Sutherland and will result in the design of a field placement 
component for the Volunteer Management Program. 


In this second phase of the study, I'll be gathering together an 
“expert group" of volunteer managers representing a range of 
programs. These managers will analyze a number of competencies 
which could be included in the field placement design and 
considered how those competencies might be developed during field 
experience. 


Your participation would involve attendance at two. half-day 
workshops. The first workshop is scheduled for Wednesday June 8th 
from 9:15 am. to 12:00 noon at Grant MacEwan Comunity College, 
Jasper Place campus, 10045 - 156 Street, Edmonton. The second 
workshop will be held the morning of June 15th. Lunch will be 
provided on both occasions. 


You will make a significant contribution to this phase of the study 
if you choose to participate in these two workshops. ial 
telephone you on or about May 19th to provide any additional 


Perm a 


Administrative Offices Cromdale Campus Mill Woods Campus Equine Center 
Jasper Place Campus 8020 - 118 Avenue 7319 - 29 Avenue 7215 Whitemud Road 
10045 - 156 Street T5B OR8 T6K 2P1 T6G 2L6 

1SP:2P7 (403) 474-8521 (403) 462-5501 (403) 437-3150 

(403) 483-4411 


Registrar (403) 483-2394 
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information that you require. If you wish to discuss this with me 
sooner, my home phone number is 421-0578 (before 9:00 am. and after 
6:30 pm.) or you can leave a message with Hazel Sutherland at Grant 
MacEwan (483-4480). 


Thank you in advance for considering my request. I look forward to 
the possibility of working with you. 


Yours sincerely, 


Beth Young Checkland 
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Grant MacEwan 
Community College 


Mailing Address 
P.O. Box 1796 
Edmonton. Alberta 
Canada T5J 2P2 


May 24, 1983 


Dear 


Further to our telephone conversation, this letter is to confirm 
your attendance at two half-day workshops to analyse competencies 
related to the management of volunteers and to consider how those 
competencies might be developed during a field experience. 


The first workshop will be held on Wednesday, June 8th from 9:15 
am. to 12 noon in Room 419, Grant MacEwan Community College, Jasper 
Place Campus, 10045 - 156 Street. 


The second workshop will be held on Wednesday, June 15th from 9:15 
am. to 12 noon in Room 411, Grant MacEwan, Jasper Place Campus. 
You're welcome to stay for lunch on either or both days. 

I'm pleased that you will be contributing your views and experience 
inecnysyophasewof the estudy: I'll be interested to learn your 
reactions to the process as a whole after we have completed the 
workshops. 

See you on June 8th! 


Yours Sincerely, 


Beth Young Checkland 


421-0578 

BYC/kn 
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11311-102 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
pone JOLY. 9195.3 


Linda Tyre 

Society for the Retired and Semi-Retired 
VOCs TOS Street 

Edmonton, Alberta T5J-1C3 


Dear Landa: 


phatenyou for attending and participating actively in both 
of my recent workshops on volunteer management at Grant 
MacEwan. I also appreciated your spending time with me for a 
rOLlLow-up evaluation. Lt was fun to sée you in your ‘own work 
setting and to get a more detailed sense of your organization. 


As you know, the planning structure we produced will be 
the focus of a field experience manual that will suggest 
specific implementation procedures and ideas for supervising a 
field experience in volunteer management. 


I'm sure that some of the energy and enthusiasm which I 
now feel for completing my study results from the committment 
which you showed to the study and to your occupation. You have 


every right to feel pleased with your contribution. 


Have a pleasant summer! 


Sincerely, 


Beth Young Checkland 
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June 15th, 1983 


ONE LAST REQUEST FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION IN MY STUDY! 


It would assist me grealty in evaluating and discussing the results of 
my study if you would consider the quesitons listed below and be 
prepared to pass on your comments regarding them to me. I'll phone 
you next week to hear your responses as well as any other observations 
you would like to make about this study. 


it What do you think of our final product? 
7.e. the Workshop Two Results 


Ze What do you think of the process in which you have participated? 
j.e. CAP re-validation --> Workshop One --> Workshop Two 


How might the process be improved? 


oir How has your participation in this study affected your view of 
the Workshop Two Results? of your occupation? 
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COMPETENCY STUDY: FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS 


(Continued) 


What do you think of the final product? 


What rankings do you disagree with? Why 
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What learning situations/evaluation modes do you disagree with? 


Why? 


What improvements migth make the Workshop Two Results more 
accurate?/more useful? 


e.g. clarity of competency statements 
more specific learning situations 
were evaluation categories meaningful? alternatives? 


What do you think of the process in which you've participated? 
7.e. CAP re-validation --> Workshop One: Competency Analysis 
Workshop Two: Learning Situations & Evaluation Modes 


How might the process be improved? 


How else might you/we have arrived at a similar or better 
product? 


What parts of the process did you like?/dislike?/find useful ?/ 
useless?/dysfunctional? 


What did you think of the questionnaire? Would it be 
easier/clearer to you now? 


What do you think of the modified Delphi process? 
strengths/weaknesses? 


Would you use or participate in a Delphi again? 


What about the size and composition of the group? differences 


from Workshop One to Workshop Two? 
e.g. twin discussion groups vs. single discussion group 
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COMPETENCY STUDY: FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONS 


(Continued) 


How has your participation in the process affected your view of 
the final planning structure? of your occupation? 
e.g. Are the competency statements clearer to you? 


Have you been influenced in your views of the planning 
structure/your occupation by the Delphi process? the 
analysis of competencies or by the concept of experience 
impact? by the concept of competence? by the discussion 
about field experience? 


What impact has this experience or series of experiences had on 
you? 


THANKS ONCE AGAIN FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION. 
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